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WE ARE HAPPY TO SHARE WITH OUR READERS THE 
HONORS CONFERRED ON THE CATHOLIC WORLD AT 
THE CATHOLIC PRESS CONVENTION IN MAY: First prize 


for best editorial and best illustration (inte'!ectual class). 


RECOGNIZE RED CHINA? 
EDITOR: 




















































As a Chinese I should express my deep appreciation for 
your publication of “Recognize Red China?” in your June 
issue of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD. So far I have found the 
Catholic missionaries in many parts of China and now on 
Formosa are most understanding of the viewpoint of the 
majority of people of China. 

Your writer’s attention would be applauded by all peace 
and freedom-loving Chinese people in China and overseas 
throughout the world as a voice of righteousness. I believe 
anyone who favors to recognize Red China (and admit to 
the UN) will have clearer understanding if he thinks about 
the same pattern of an aggressor group occurring in his own 
country to subvert his legal government. Apparently Red 
China is condemned by the UN resolution as aggressor in 
Korea: if any UN member favors such aggressor to enter 
the UN he would certainly encourage the same aggressor 
group elsewhere through the world. 

Name Withheld 


Paterson, N. J 


QUEMOY AGAIN! 
EDITOR: 

Forgive me for saying that I think you missed the point 
in your May editorial, “Is Quemoy Worth a War?” The 
point is not that we should defend Quemoy and Matsu “to 
win a psychological advantage.” Nor is it that we never 
promised to defend these islands. The point is that we have 
committed ourselves to resist aggression. Quemoy and Matsu 
are in the hands of the Nationalist Government as is Formosa. 
If an attack on the latter is an act of aggression which we 
must resist, then why would we be doing wrong in resisting 
an attack on the former? An attack on Quemoy and Matsu 
would not be just an attack on “two small islands” but an 
act of aggression against the Nationalist Government. Then, 
too, if it is permissible for me to resist an intruder who is 
trying to break into my apartment, why can’t I wait for him 
in the hall if I know he’s coming? You did a beautiful job 
of slipping away from the statement made by Pius XII in 
his 1948 Christmas message, but in so doing, you scraped 














your back on the ring ropes. Otherwise I 
love you very much. 
Rev. Francis X. Ryan, C.S.P. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Ed.: (1) I am happy to go to the Matsu with 
my loving confrere, student of the Civil War 
and the spiritual combat. I contend that the 
point is that in resisting aggression, we must 
draw the line at the point where we would do 
more harm than good by resisting. I don’t 
think these two islands are worth the risk of 
an H-bomb war. (2) Pope Pius rebuked an 
attitude of “apathetic neutrality” in the face 
of unjust aggression: did he thereby let slip 
the dogs of war? Does he want us to start an 
immediate war of liberation of the victims of 
aggression behind the Iron Curtain? 


THE LAST STRAW 
EDITOR: 


It’s bad enough to see Modern Art taking so 
prominent a place in art exhibits throughout 
the country, but to suggest it (cf. May issue) 
in our Catholic churches is the last straw. Is 
not the sanctuary wherein Jesus awaits us in 
the Tabernacle the vital point of our Catholic 
churches, be they majestic cathedrals or hum- 
ble wayside chapels? Statues are secondary 
and consequently do not or should not com- 
mand our immediate attention when we enter 
church. I have yet to feel dissatisfied with the 
statues I’ve seen of our Blessed Mother. . . 


Mrs. Agnes Trepanier 
Springfield, Maas. 


Ed.: O blessed Springfield! New Yorkers 
are not so fortunate. 


MISSIONARIES IN PRISON 
EDITOR: 


Many Catholic missionaries are suffering 
agonies in Chinese prison camps. I feel that 
their blood is on our hands. When will we 
shake off this apathy and shout from the 
housetops for their release? I am sure that 
Washington would soon go into action if we 
stormed the White House or Congress with 
pleas for relief of these missionaries. The Reds 
may offer pretexts for holding some of our 
fiiers but they can have no shadow of justifica- 
tion for consigning our priests (and nuns) to 
brainwashing, torture and starvation. It is 
positively amazing to me that American Catho- 
lies are not raising a finger to save the Lord’s 
anointed from slow and ghastly death. 

A Priest 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ed.: If ever there was a commendable 
project, this is it. We hope our readers will 
help. 


“YOU GAVE ME TO EAT” 
EDITOR: 


The article “Food Was Made to Be Eaten” 
by William W. Buechel, in the April issue, had 
many good points. I agree that solid Christian 
principles must be introduced in the United 
Nations. This can be partly accomplished by 
having a Christian attitude concerning the 
large surplus of farm produce. But Mr. 
Buechel obviously does not think the farmers 
deserve to be considered. He says that many 
of them have either a Cadillac or two Olds- 
mobiles and therefore do not need to have their 
products bought by the government to keep the 
prices high enough. This is very much exag- 
gerated. I know some farmers are quite 
wealthy, but I do not believe that the majority 
of them are. If there were no government- 
supported farm prices, they would not get 
back as much as they spend to raise their 
crops. ... If farmers in other countries cannot 
sell their goods because the United States takes 
away the customers by giving them free food, 
they will have a surplus, and the problem will 
still exist, but in a different part of the world. 

Lorraine Doherty 
Winona, Minn. 


MARISTS AND MARIANISTS 
EDITOR: 


In her fine tribute to Abbé Dimnet, Kath- 
erine Brégy refers to the Marists at the Col- 
lege Stanislas in Paris, “one of the most cele- 
brated Catholic schools for young men in 
France or in the world.” Actually it was the 
Marianists who staffed the College: they are 
frequently confused with the Marists. . . 

Brother Louis Reile, S.M. 
Les Marianistes 
Saint-Boniface, Man., Canada 


EDITOR: 


My reference to the Marists at College 
Stanislas was taken from Abbé Dimnet’s My 
New World, pp. 6-7. It seems to me the Abbé’s 
original notes may have been in French, and 
in the English translation of the book the dis- 
tinction between Marists and Marianists may 
have become confused. This is regrettable, of 
course, for whoever developed that superla- 
tively good college in Paris should receive 


credit for it. Katherine Brégy 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ed.: I am informed that the Marianists were 
founded in Bordeaux in 1817 by Father Wil- 
liam J. Chaminade, the Marists in 1816 (?) by 
Jean Colin at Lyons. Likewise the Paulist 
Fathers (C.S.P.) are to be distinguished from 
the Society of St. Paul (S.S.P.). 


Ill 




















A new pamphlet to assist you in 
understanding or explaining 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 





CONFESSION: 
Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORID 


What are the secret sources of comfort 
and consolation in the Sacrament of 
Confession? Read the short chapters on 
ls the Moral Law a Superstition? My 
Sin Is All My Own, Christ the Master- 
Psychologist, Christ Grants His Power 
to .Aen, Priest and Psychiatrist, Amend- 
ment Is Painful, Why Confession to a 
Man, Unique Power of the Priest. Is Con 
fession Un-democratic? The Seal of Con 


fession, The Priest and Spiritual Advice 


10c, $8.00 the 100 


(Single copy postpaid, 15c) 
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401 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 

















OUTLINES OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


By Rev. JOHN J. KEATING, C.S.P. 


A “Must” for Convert-Makers 


Prepared especially for priests seeking brief 
yet comprehensive outlines for the religious in- 
struction of individuals or inquiry classes. 

A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
covers all the essential points of doctrine and 
practice with an abundance of examples and 
illustrations. 

Each outline may be obtained in eight-page 
leaflets for distribution among inquirers. One 
set of 24 folders for $1.25. 


Paper Binding only with Supplement at $2.10 
THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 West 59th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Catholic Minority 1s Growing 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


oo Catholic population of the United States, Alaska and Hawaii now 
numbers 32,575,702 according to The Official Catholic Directory for 1955 
(P. J. Kenedy). This total represents an increase of 927,278 over last 
year. The convert total was 137,310. These figures show that the Church 
is increasing in numbers in America and yet the convert figures are not 
too encouraging. They represent only about three converts per priest. 

How is the Catholic Church faring in the U. S. and what are its pros- 
pects for the future? Obviously, it is stronger than at any time in Ameri- 
can history. To predict the future, however, we would have to take a look 
at the intellectual and religious climate of our country, the opposition we 
meet, the inner life of Catholics and a host of other factors that foretell 
the future. 


A, first glance, it would seem that the present upsurge of interest in re- 
ligion ought to render Americans receptive to the teachings of Catholicism. 
Religious films are good box office attractions. Religious books are high 
up on the best-seller lists. President Eisenhower begins Cabinet meetings 
with prayer. Gospel crooners can be heard on TV. “Under God” has been 
added to the pledge of allegiance and a new stamp is marked “In God we 
trust.” Norman Vincent Peale and Billy Graham have a tremendous TV 
audience numbering in the millions. 

In this climate of opinion, will not the Church make up for time lost 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s with their cynicism, skepticism and left-wing 
radicalism? The trouble is that much of this popular religion is of a 
practical, down-to-earth, almost materialistic type. Its devotees use it for 
what they can get out of it in dividends of this world’s currency. They 
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want peace of mind, a raise in pay, 
community harmony, preservation 
of national security, or perhaps a 
sparkling personality and _ relief 
from high blood pressure and 
ulcers. 


New we cannot adapt our apolo- 
getic to this kind of piety. We can- 
not present Catholicism as a re- 
ligion of, by and for this world. It 
is true that Christ is king of every 
department of life, and that our re- 
ligious beliefs must be brought to 
bear upon the political, social, eco- 
nomic problems of our time. It is 
true that Catholics in the past have 
at times exaggerated the other- 
worldliness of the Faith, fixing all 
their attention om the life to come 
and ignoring, for instance, the duty 
of improving the condition of the 
workingman. But no matter how 
passionately we yearn to alleviate 
human misery, we cannot reduce 
Catholicism to the role of a patent 
medicine or a treatment for high 
blood pressure. 

Ultimately, the Catholic religion 
is a religion of the other world. It 
tells us to judge all things “sub 
specie aeternitatis” (from the view- 
point of eternity). The Catholic 
compass points to Heaven and il 
gives us a sense of values and a 
sense of direction that we can call 
a Christian sense of humor. We 
can laugh at the things that bother 
most people because we can see 
that they are tremendous trifles, of 
little importance in view of our ulti- 
mate destiny. 


Now, natural religion of the Nor- 
man Vincent Peale type helps to 
loosen up the hard ground of secu- 


larism. But it is a long jump 
from this natural religion to the 
supernatural, other-worldly religion 
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of Catholicism. (Billy Graham’s 
revival religion is closer to Catholi- 
cism since it insists on the super- 
natural; however, one may enter- 
tain some reservations as to the 
permanence of religious feeling 
induced by shock 
treatment.) In short, 
I don’t believe the 
present American 
religious revival will produce many 
conversions to Catholicism. 

In making predictions about the 
future of the Church in America, a 
clairvoyant must take stock of the 
present opposition to the Church. 
Strangely, most of it is to the 
Church as a social (or political) 
force rather than to the Church as 
a religious society. The usual 
charge is that Catholicism is a po- 
litical despotism, anti-democratic, 
authoritarian and dictatorial. It is 
said to be a tightly-controlled or- 
ganization in which every member, 
from the Pope on down, must 
think the same thoughts and follow 
the same party line. That party 
line, so they say, demands that 
American Catholics do their part to 
make the American republic a rea- 
sonable facsimile of the Franco 
dictatorship. 

This Catholic political despotism 
is said to be essentially foreign in 
character. When President Tru- 
man proposed the sending of an 
Ambassador to the Vatican, there 
was an uproar in Protestant circles. 
This highly emotional reaction 
issued in the ridicu- 
lous proposal that 
Catholic bishops be 
forced to register as 
agents of a foreign 
power. We might keep this wave of 
Protestant indignation in mind be- 
fore we make any boasts of immi- 
nent Catholic gains in America. 


Billy 
Craham 


Catholic 
Foreign 
Agents 
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Anorum hurdle for the American 
Catholic apologist is the question of 
federal aid to parochial schools. 
Protestants make common cause 
with secularists to fight any form 
of aid to Catholic-school children, 
even the fringe benefits such as free 
bus transportation. This opposi- 
tion is almost incomprehensible to 
us but it’s there and will remain 
there for some years. 

We regard the Supreme Court’s 
interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment banning religion from the 
public schools as a capricious and 
curious twisting of a clearly-worded 
Amendment. We _ regard unre- 
ligious education as a fundamen- 
tally unsound education. We regard 
the “double taxation” of Catholics 
for education as a means of coerc- 
ing Catholic children into public 
schools: an anomaly in a country 
dedicated to freedom. 

Yet we cannot dispose of this 
opposition to Catholics by blasting 
our opponents with charges of big- 
otry. I am convinced that most 
supporters of “the wall of separa- 
tion” honestly fear that free bus 
transportation would be an opening 
wedge for further aid to religion 
and would lead to endless quarrels. 
Such foes can be persuaded only by 
fair and reasonable arguments. 


Ox: of the very rare religious ob- 
jections to Catholicism is the charge 
that Catholics are worshiping Mary 
and divinizing her. We are said to 
be guilty of that kind of idolatry 
called “Mariolatry.” At first, these 
objections to Catholic devotion to 
Mary were expressed as regrets, re- 
srets that the Catholic Church had 
widened the breach between Catho- 
lics and Protestants by defining the 
Assumption. But today the Protes- 
tant criticism is bolder. 
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The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., 
for example, recently deplored “the 
increasing emphasis of the Roman 
Catholic Church on the role of the 
Virgin Mary.” The official state- 
ment unfortunately 
was prepared by a 
man noted for his 
anti-Catholic out- 
bursts, the Rev. 
John A. Mackay. It was he who 
took issue with Vice-President 
Nixon when the latter asserted that 
the Catholic Church was a major 
bulwark against Communism. 

The Catholic answer to Mackay 
is simple enough. Catholics are for- 
bidden to worship Mary. She is not 
“semi-divine.” She is not a “co- 
partner” in the Redemption nor 
does she oust Christ as Mediator be- 
tween God and Man. We believe 
she prays for all our graces and 
that her prayers for us have a spe- 
cial power above that of all other 
saints because of her special rela- 
tion to her Son, but there is still 
only one Mediator of justice be- 
tween God and Man, Jesus Christ. 
It is regrettable, however, that our 
explanation will reach so few of the 
men and women Dr. Mackay has 
misinformed. He has added his 
contribution of fuel to the fires of 
anti-Catholicism. 


Mackay 
and 
Nixon 


On Lorp prayed “that they all 
may be one.” One day, God willing, 
these United States will be one in 
faith. If this togetherness is to be 
achieved, it will be accomplished by 
followers of Christ who behave like 


Christ. Belligerence, contentious- 
ness, discourtesy will shed no light 
on the dark differences that sepa- 
rate us from our non-Catholic 
friends. In religious discussions, 
we would do well to spend more 
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time on the doctrines we share in 
common than on the differences. If 
there must be controversy, it can 
be genial and patient controversy. 

Donald Attwater wrote an article 
a few months ago in the Catholic 
Herald (London) entitled “Why be 
aggressive to non-Catholics?” He 
quoted St. Peter Canisius, St. Igna- 
tius, St. Vincent de Paul as counsel- 
ing a respectful and courteous ap- 
proach to non-Catholics. Of special 
interest were the words of Blessed 
Peter Favre, senior of the first com- 
panions of St. Igna- 
tius. He said that 
the first thing for an 
apostle to do is to 
put out of his heart all feelings tend- 
ing to the non-Catholics’ discredit. 
“The next thing he must do is to win 
their good will and love by friendly 
intercourse and converse on mat- 
ters about which there is no differ- 
ence between us, taking care to 
avoid all controversial subjects that 
lead to bickering and mutual re- 
crimination. The things that unite 
us ought to be the first ground of 
our approach, not the things that 
keep us apart.” 


Blessed 


Peter Favre 


To have a sympathetic under- 
standing of our Protestant contem- 
poraries, we ought to have correct 
information about Protestantism. 
Protestant misinformation about 
Catholicism is sometimes abysmal 
but there are Catholics who have 
very strange concepts of what 
Protestants believe. We are scan- 
dalized by the perpetual dissolu- 
tion and fragmentation of Protes- 
tant sects, by their failure to follow 
Bible teachings, by their seeming 
indifference to Natural Law. But 
actually the Protestant looks upon 
religion as something far more in- 
ward and private than we could 
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ever imagine. We Catholics are 
accustomed to revering the Bible as 
the objective word of God: we are 
accustomed to an awareness of 
Christ objectively present in the 
Church and in the sacraments. 

To the Protestant, on the con- 
trary, the Bible is not the objective 
word of God. It may become the 
word of God for him only if he feels 
that he himself is personally impli- 
cated in the message of the Bible. 
The Bible comes alive for him only 
when he makes an act of personal 
commitment, a personal act of faith 
in Christ. 

If we are cognizant of this sub- 
jective, private character of Protes- 
tant religion we will be in a position 
to understand certain Protestant 
attitudes and policies that tend to 
puzzle us. For instance, there is 
the matter of Natural Law. At 
times Catholics object to obscenity 
in movies or the re- 
laxation of divorce 
laws or the dissemi- 
nation of birth-con- 
trol literature and 
they base their opposition on prin- 
ciples of Natural Law, expecting 
that all good Protestants will rally 
to their aid. Not so. In the matter 
of birth control, for instance, they 
will admit that a physical organ 
should be used for the purpose for 
which it is intended but at the same 
time they feel that a civil law intro- 
duces an element of coercion in a 
realm where a man should be free. 
In fact, some Protestants, like Nie- 
buhr, say that Natural Law concepts 
are Aristotelian rationalism im- 
posed on the simpler ethics of the 
Bible, an unwelcome imposition. 


Protestants 
and 


Civil Laws 


Wres we lament the fact that the 
1955 convert total averaged only 
three converts per priest, we seem 
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to put the blame on the priest. As 
a matter of fact, the conversion of 
America is the task of the laity far 
more than of the priesthood. Only 
rarely does a priest come in contact 
with non-Catholics, but laymen are 
rubbing shoulders with them day 
after day. Baptism has vitalized 
God’s holy people 
and given them the 
ability to argue for 
the Faith by means 
of good example, the light and 
leaven of society. But something 
seems to have happened to the laity. 
Willis D. Nutting, in his “Order and 
Apathy” (Worship: October, 1953), 
speaks of the laity as “an apathetic, 
obdurate mass.” Individuals are 
zealous but the laity as a class show 
no outbursts of energy and initia- 
tive such as distinguished the early 
lay Christians. 

Before we can hope for large- 
scale conversions, the laity must be 
brought back to life as a class. Says 
Nutting: “Only when this class 
exists will there be a fit instru- 
ment for the conversion of the 
world and for the reform of the so- 
cial order, for this is the class by 
which the Spirit acts on the world.” 

A revitalized laity will not only 
live a deeper sacramental life but 
will interpret the Christian faith to 
outsiders by means of art, literature 
and the sciences. Christopher Daw- 
son says the West was secularized 
not through any fault of the clergy 
and religious orders, which did 
their work well, but through the 
passivity of the laity which allowed 


Apathy of 
the Laity 
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the case for Catholicism to go by de- 
fault. Dawson is not optimistic 
about the future: he feels that 
American Catholic universities are 
not training men who will awaken 
Catholic opinion to the need of in- 
fusing Catholic cultural traditions 
into American culture. 


Peauars educated non-Catholics 
are not altogether fair to judge 
Catholicism by its cultural expres- 
sion. But the fact is that they do. 
Even a well-disposed observer such 
as Will Herberg will say: “The utter 
mediocrity of so much of American 
Catholicism is to me a most shock- 
ing thing.” He is distressed by the 
stodginess and banality of so many 
1955 American Catholics in star- 
tling contrast with the great cul- 
tural traditions of Catholicism. 


There are, however, some lights on 


the horizon. The present campaign 
against the religious junk racket is 
an encouraging sign. 

If we hope to communicate the 
Gospel to the multitudes of Amer- 
ica, we have to do something more 
than engage in direct missionary 
appeals and religious propaganda. 
We have to display some visible 
evidence of that dynamic and cre- 
ative life that comes to us in Bap- 
tism. We need more Catholics in 
public life who will live clean amid 
corruption. We need apostolically- 
minded laymen who will fill the 
spiritual vacuum of secular culture 
with the rich fruits of Catholic 
culture in art, science and litera- 
ture. 


a 





THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


by Thomas E. Connolly, S.J. 


“ee 
Oveancxt termination of government trusteeship would be a great in- 


, 


justice to the Indians.” Such are the feelings of Mr. Glenn L. Emmons, 
the United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as he stated them re- 
cently in the Eastern Washington Conference on Indian Affairs in Spo- 
kane, Washington. “But this is liable to happen,” he warns, “if Congress 
sees that the Indians are getting no better, and that their problem has 
become worse, despite the vast sums of money spent on them over the 
years.” The only way for the Indians to prevent this, according to Mr. 
Emmons, is to work out sound development programs now, “in partner- 
ship with the Indian Bureau.” 

Though the Government has admittedly been “derelict” over the 
years in working out programs to make Indians able to take care of 
themselves, he feels that there must be an effort made to forget past 
grievances, and work together for the future. That is why he is traveling 





throughout the country, meeting 
and planning with the representa- 
tives of all the Indian tribes in the 
United States. He truly has the in- 
terest of the Indian at heart, and 
needs the Indian’s co-operation to 
work against the various pressure 
groups aligned against them. 


‘Tessar, as always, the paramount 
issue in the Indian’s dealings with 
the white man is his land. Many 
of them had fought valiantly to 
preserve their ancestral hunting 
and fishing lands, but they were 
pushed back relentlessly. Finally, 
they were allotted small portions of 
their own land upon which they 
could live in peace “as long as the 
sun shines and the grass grows.” 
Then followed periods of reshuffling 
to open many of the best tribal 
lands for white homesteaders; 
other Indians, “at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior,” were 
given fee title to their lands, fre- 
quently even without their knowl- 
edge, and then lost them for delin- 
quent taxes, or were forced by some 
devious means to sell them for a 
pittance of their real worth. 

It took a great many years for the 
“Great White Father in Washing- 
ton” to realize that he had to do 
more than just reserve so many 
miles for so many Indians, and then 
leave them completely at the mercy 
of clever and often vicious land 
agents. In 1934, after tribes such 
as the Nez Perce had lost 85% of 
their reservation, and some like the 
Flatheads about 50%, this discre- 
tionary authority of the Secretary 
was revoked. It was no longer pos- 
sible for an Indian’s allotment to be 
thus taxed, or sold to a white man. 

From that time to this, the Indian 
Bureau has begun to realize that it 
has a “duty” to the Indian, not just 


one more office to fill with political 
appointees. It has tried, and rather 
successfully, to preserve the In- 
dian’s lands; it has protected his 
resources by demanding minimum 
fees for rentals, and the employ- 
ment of many conservation meth- 
ods in the exploitation of tribal re- 
sources. Today the Bureau no 
longer winks at, or connives with, 
the unscrupulous white enter- 
prisers, but tries faithfully, within 
its limited budget, to preserve and 
maintain what was solemnly prom- 
ised in the Indian treaties. 


So, today, there is raised a new 
cry. Farm land is no longer the 
Indian’s only valuable possession; 
now he has much-needed timber, 
irrigation projects, oil, and what is 
more—uranium. Today the self- 
righteous land agent proclaims: Let 
us make the Indian a first-class citi- 
zen; let us give him a chance to 
make his own decisions and prove 
his competency. In other words, let 
us put his lands on the tax roles, 
so we can get them by delinquency, 
and let us do away with the whole 
reservation system, so our well 
trained lawyers can deal with the 
Indians individually. To quote from 
agency reports: 

“There is a clamor that has al- 
ways existed in outside interests 
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sources and promote better health and edu- 
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wanting Federal control relin- 
quished in order that they may deal 
directly with the Indian for control 
and possession of his natural re- 
sources. The intensity of such at- 
titude depends entirely upon the 
value of such reservation resources” 
(House Report No. 2680, p. 536). 


M.. JOSEPH Garry, president of 
the National Congress of American 
Indians, stated at the Spokane 
meeting that the Indian now looks 
to the Bureau with fear, because of 
the situations arising today regard- 
ing termination. But turning to 
Commissioner Emmons, he told 
those present that he knew these 
termination bills did not come from 
Mr. Emmons or the Indian Bureau. 
From his visits in Washington, 
D. C., Mr. Gary judged that 90% of 
the Congress were for the Indians 
and whatever they wanted. 

Without stating explicitly the 
origins of these bills, he said that 
such policies are brought in by men 
who are in office a few years, and 
then never heard of again; while 
the Indians for whom they intro- 
duce such legislation live on for 
generation after generation. “Do 
not be fooled by the advantages of 
these termination bills; not one of 
them is worded in such a way as 
to really protect your land.” In 
view of these remarks and the 
changes in the Congressional Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs after 
the last elections, perhaps the In- 
dian can begin to dispel the fear 
that had arisen during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 


Ox: very important fact must be 
remembered by those individuals 
and corporations that want control 
of the Indian’s resources, and those 
counties which would place all In- 
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dian lands on the tax roles because 
of the heavy burden of supplying 
services to tax-exempt reservation 
areas: the Indian’s relationship to 
the Government is very different 
from that of other citizens. The 
Indians of the United States are 
beneficiaries of a special trust set 
up in their favor by the Federal 
Government. Though all too inade- 
quate and often unjustly adminis- 
trated, this trust is theirs, and 
theirs by right. 

Most reservations have never 
been a part of the public domain of 
the United States or of any single 
State; they remain Indian lands 
which have never been ceded. Chief 
Justice John Marshall, who estab- 
lished so many other American 
precedents, denied in 1823 (John- 
son v. McIntosh) that all existing 
titles depend on the fundamental 
title of the crown by discovery, and 
that the Indians had no rights to 
the vast tracts of land over which 
they wandered. Again in 1835 
(Mitchel v. U. S.) the Court de- 
clared: 

“Indian possession or occupation 
was considered with reference to 
their habits and modes of life; their 
hunting grounds were as much in 
their actual possession as_ the 
cleared fields of the whites; and 
their rights to its exclusive enjoy- 
ment in their own way and for their 
own purposes were as much re- 
spected, until they abandoned them, 
made a cession to the government, 
or an authorized sale to individ- 
uals.” 

In these cases the Court was stat- 
ing a moral rather than merely a 
legal principle. The Indian’s right 
to his land is not derived from the 
Government, but is a basic, natural 
right which he held prior to, and 
maintained subsequent to the dis- 
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covery of this continent. There- 
fore the United States is morally 
obligated not to put his lands in 
jeopardy. Although Government 
care for these lands and their reve- 
nues opens the door to corruption 
and maladministration, although 
the restrictions and red tape fre- 
quently cause hardships on indi- 
vidual Indians, nonetheless the 
Government must see to it that this 
trust is somehow maintained and 
preserved for its Indian _bene- 
ficiaries. 


Ox: of the greatest fallacies of our 
Indian policy is the idea that the 
Indian is not a full citizen because 
he is a “ward” of the Government. 
(Cf. Indian Wardship: The Twi- 
light of a Myth, by Felix Cohen, 
Association on American Indian 
Affairs.) The Indian is not a ward 
of the Government, and there is no 
legal basis for saying that he is. It 
is true that Government “guardian- 
ship” would limit the personal 
rights of its “wards,” but we have 
seen the true relationship is that of 
“trusteeship.” This merely limits 
the property rights of the benefi- 
ciary; it gives no control over his 
person, and makes him no less a 
citizen than any other American. 
Although a few in Congress and 
other circles tell the Indian that he 
is merely a second-class citizen be- 
cause he doesn’t pay taxes on his 
land, this is not the case. An Indian 
citizen does not lose any of the 
rights of his citizenship because he 
owns tax-exempt real estate, any 
more than a white citizen 
rights because he owns tax-exempt 
municipal bonds. The fact that the 
Federal Government concentrates 


loses 


certain public services under a spe- 
cial bureau for the Indian, does not 
entail a loss of rights any more 
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than a veteran loses his rights be- 
cause he receives special benefits 
through a separate bureau. Of 
course these bureaus will maintain 
control over the services they ren- 
der, and this will cause all the in- 
conveniences that inevitably follow 
upon any type of bureaucracy. But 
this will not make the recipient of 
these services a second-class citizen. 

The real disadvantage of the In- 
dian lies in the Bureau’s emphasis 
on “wardship” rather than “trus- 
teeship,” and the unhealthy spirit 
of paternalism that has resulted. 
Wardship has been used time and 
time again to justify the Bureau’s 
use of Indian property as though 
the Bureau itself were the owner, 
and the use of this power to con- 
trol Indian lives and thoughts. 


I, is because of this emphasis on 
“paternalism” that so many of our 
Indians are not financially inde- 
pendent and self-reliant today. If the 
Government had taken a more real- 
istic view, and emphasized those 
things which would help the Indian 
to help himself, his plight would not 
be so sad. He was rarely given the 
schools, training, and other incen- 
tives that he was promised; the 
Government has not maintained a 
loan program whereby an Indian 
can buy the equipment and build- 
ings necessary to work his own 
land and _ resources; frequently 
there is no industry on or near the 
reservation where he may obtain 
steady employment. Finally the In- 
dian is forced by so many adverse 
circumstances to lease his land to 
those who are clamoring for it, and 
content himself with eking out a 
pitiful and unproductive existence 
on rentals and various types of pub- 
lic assistance. 
There he 


has remained: over- 
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whelmed by Bureau technicalities 
and unable to cope with our highly 
competitive society, which is so dif- 
ferent from his own communal way 
of life. The helplessness of his situ- 
ation and the depressing paternal- 
ism of the Bureau have led him to 
give up all hope of ever helping 
himself. As a result, he finds him- 
self well described by De Tocque- 
ville, who sings the praises of the 
“truly American way” in_ his 
Democracy in America: 

“Subjection in minor affairs 
breaks out every day, and is felt by 
the whole community indiscrimi- 
nately. It does not drive men to 
resistance, but it crosses them at 
every turn, till they are led to sur- 
render the exercise of their will. It 
is vain to summon a people, which 
has been rendered so dependent on 
the central power, to choose from 
time to time the representatives of 
that power; this rare and brief exer- 
cise of their free choice, however 
important it may be, will not pre- 
vent them from gradually losing 
the faculty of thinking, feeling, and 
acting for themselves.” 


Tovar, however, this whole prob- 
lem has been brought to a crisis by 
the Republican desire to terminate 
all Federal trusteeship over Indian 
properties. During the last session 
of Congress very lengthy hearings 


were held before the Subcommit- 
tee on Indian Affairs; Indian agents 
and area directors have submitted 
very lengthy documents and files as 
to the special problems of their 
areas; reservation leaders were told 
to prepare programs for the with- 
drawal of all Federal support as 
soon as feasibly possible. 
Fortunately, due to the untiring 
efforts of Indian leaders and their 
friends, very few termination bills 
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were passed by Congress, and per- 
haps no more will be passed in the 
near future. However, the whole 
situation may very well prove to be 
a blessing in disguise for most of 
our American Indians. They are 
being forced to get vitally interested 
in their problems and in possible 
solutions to them. As was re- 
marked by Mr. Don C. Foster, the 
Indian Bureau’s Portland Area 
director, the meeting recently held 
in Spokane was not just an acci- 
dent. Those present at that meet- 
ing know much more about their 
reservations today than they ever 
did before, because they had to sit 
down and write out a program 
whereby, with Government support, 
they could raise the standards of 
their own reservations. The coun- 
ties in the reservation areas were 
also called upon to seek possible 
solutions to some of the problems 
they have regarding jurisdiction, 
taxation, and services that they 
render the reservations. 


A: last the Indian Bureau has 
learned one of the greatest lessons 
of humanism, that every man, in 
order to develop fully, must have as 
much opportunity as possible to 
think, make decisions, and work 
out his own future for himself. The 
Bureau no longer intends to impose 
development and improvement pro- 
grams “from above.” Now it is en- 
couraging the development of these 
programs by the Indian people 
themselves, and thereby is fulfilling 
the very purpose of government— 
to make men better. Surely that 
will be the outcome of the meetings 
Commissioner Emmons is holding 
throughout the country—the devel- 
opment of initiative, energy, re- 
sponsibility, self-respect, and confi- 
dence in the Indians themselves. 
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This is striking at the very roots of 
the problem. 

However all this will be of little 
avail if the Government refuses to 
give full approval to the well 
planned programs of the Indians. 
Unfortunately it is the Department 
of the Interior which has the final 
say on Indian affairs, and unfortu- 
nately likewise, this department's 
main concern for the time being is 
an immediate reduction of domestic 
spending. It would like nothing 
better than to drop all protection 
for the Indian, and get out of the 
whole Indian business at once. 

Therefore it is up to us voters to 
give our whole-hearted support to 
the program of Commissioner 
Emmons and the Indian tribes of 
the United States. They need our 
help to make a real success of their 
reservations—to develop their land 
and resources, to bring in industry, 
and to promote better health and 
educational facilities for their 
people. 


As the economic base of the res- 


ervation is thereby raised and 
strengthened, the tribe itself, under 
the direction of its duly elected 
Tribal Council, can incorporate and 
take over the authority and respon- 
sibilities of the Bureau. With this 
opportunity for self-expression and 
activity, leaders will rise from with- 
in the tribe who will organize and 
direct its efforts and aspirations. 
As the Government yields the au- 
thority by which it has substituted 
for the Indian’s disabilities, that au- 
thority will be shouldered by the 
Indian himself. His community 
will emerge as an organized Indian 
society with civil, political, and so- 
cial institutions impregnated with 
his own Indian culture. In time, 
each tribal reservation can gradu- 
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ally take its place within the whole 
strata of local, state, and national 
societies within the United States. 
The tribe will be but one more 
group working, in its own way, to- 
ward the common good of the whole 
body politic. 

In this way, the Indian can main- 
tain his identity and his tribal 
status. He can preserve his whole 
social and cultural inheritance as a 
basis for strength and unity in his 
family and community life. His 
will be a subculture within the 
larger American culture, and his 
reservation a homeland within the 
larger American homeland. His 
communal mode of life will gradu- 
ally give way to individual owner- 
ship and self-dependence; his habit 
of living will be changed as he 
adopts more of the conveniences of 
modern civilization and undertakes 
its responsibilities. 

Nonetheless, the Indian will re- 
tain his Indian outlook—his affec- 
tion for his family and relations, his 
generosity, his strong sense of de- 
mocracy and equality, and his love 
of the earth and all it brings forth. 
He will retain his amazing ability 
to adapt the products of nature to 
the daily needs of the people. Once 
again, from a re-vitalized people, 
workers and artists will arise to ex- 
press their thoughts and feelings in 
answer to modern needs and prob- 
lems. 

As Commissioner Emmons points 
out very definitely in his meetings 
with reservation representatives, 
Indian workers prove to be of the 
very best if they are given an honest 
chance to show their worth. Such 
an opportunity will enable the In- 
dian to take the same pride in his 
future that he has in his past, and 
that is all he needs in order to sur- 
vive and to be happy. 





When the World Blacks Out 


by MARGARET MURPHY 


Severre-soun Americans will go 
blind today. If you have dared to 
live for two or three minutes with- 
out your eyes (and if you haven't 
drowned or gone up in smoke!) you 
now know what their greatest loss 
will be. 

A blind person’s greatest suffer- 
ing is not that he will never again 
see a rose or look into the face of a 
loved one. This is what the senti- 
mentalists have insisted, but the 
blind know differently. There is 
nothing sentimental about the frus- 
trating and humiliating handicap of 
not being able to see. Crossing the 
smallest room becomes as hazard- 
ous as scaling Everest. Heating a 
can of soup requires as much prepa- 
ration as constructing an atomic 
bomb. And telling a good story is 
frankly embarrassing; it’s too much 
like talking to yourself. 

Most blind adults were not blind 
as children. Like you they were ac- 
customed to their eyes. Then sud- 
denly, or perhaps gradually, they 
could no longer depend on their 
sight. They became clumsy, con- 
fused, “groping in the dark.” Un- 
like you, they cannot restore their 
sight at will. They must become 
used to this lightless, unreadable 
void which separates all blind peo- 
ple from the world in which they 
live, a world made for sighted 


people, 


Dasers the fact that there are 
314,000 blind persons, including 
30,000 under twenty years of age, 
in this country today for whom the 
public and private agencies spend 
$150,000,000 annually, very little 
has been done to help the sightless 
person regain this “mobility,” the 
professional term for the ability to 
move about freely, to cross a room 
and pour a glass of water or to bring 
a match and cigarette together with- 
out setting eyebrows or neckties 
aflame. 

What has been done has been al- 
most entirely under the auspices of 
the medical services of the armed 
forces or the Veterans Administra- 
tion. The first person to try to bring 
together all the various types of 
professional workers for the blind, 
in order to work out a plan for the 
scientific teaching of mobility resto- 
ration for civilians, was the ener- 
getic director of the Catholic Guild 





Before reading this article, the author sug- 
gests that, with your eyes tightly closed, you 
try lighting a cigarette or pouring yourself 
a glass of water. Your ignominious failure 
to perform these commonplace acts will give 
you a right appreciation of what the newly- 
blinded face daily, and of how necessary is 
the training provided at Saint Paul’s Re- 
habilitation Center for the Blind at Newton, 
Mass. Margaret Murphy, B.A., a graduate 
of Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, is a free-lance writer and a Director 
of Publicity at Newton College. 
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for the Blind in Boston, the Rev. 
Thomas J. Carroll. Under Father 
Carroll’s direction the first confer- 
ence for these experts was held at 
the Carroll family home near Bos- 
ton in late 1953. 

Although it is still too early to 
judge the full effects of this confer- 
ence it could prove to be the most 
significant meeting of our genera- 
tion to the hundreds of thousands 
of sightless Americans, including 
the potentially blind such as the 
estimated 800,000 victims of glau- 
coma who do not suspect they have 
this blinding disease, and who won’t 
know until they have lost a notice- 
able and unrestorable part of their 
vision. 


Bus probably more important to 
the newly blinded housewife, judge, 
factory worker, student, bank clerk 
or taxicab driver were Father Car- 
roll’s efforts in establishing St. 
Paul’s Rehabilitation Center in 
suburban Newton. The first of its 
kind in New England, it was opened 
last year as a practical immediate 
answer to the urgent problems they 
faced daily. 

Unlike the residence schools for 
blind children, such as Perkins In- 
stitution in adjoining Watertown, 
St. Paul’s concentrates on training 
adults. In a reddish stone barn 
built to house first the horses and 
later the limousines of a Boston 
merchant, Father Carroll saw the 
possibilities of a comfortable resi- 
dence-classroom building for ten 
newly blinded persons. 

The Guild owned the property 
and Father knew that there were 
hundreds of potential students in 
the six-state area the Center would 
serve. He also knew the answer to 
their fumbling lack of orientation. 
What he didn’t have was money. 
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The Guild’s budget, supported al- 
most entirely by the annual “Odd 
Change Harvest” conducted every 
Fall, was stretched thin to cover its 
service program to Massachusetts’ 
7,000 blind, including the _bi- 
monthly Listen, the only newspaper 
for the blind in the state and the 
first of its kind in the country. 
Money was needed for a profes- 
sional staff and to equip the barn 
with the basic fixtures, furniture, 
training devices and other material 
needed to make St. Paul’s program 
“work.” 


A TELEPHONE call to the Daughters 
of Charity in South Boston brought 
Father an offer of “anything that 
was nailed down” in the eighty- 
year-old Carney Hospital building 
which was being razed as the Sis- 
ters prepared to move to a new 
multi-million dollar “New Carney” 
on another site. 

Led by Father Carroll’s assistant, 
social worker Robert Dole, a group 
of volunteers, including “week-end 
warriors” from Dole’s Marine Re- 
serve unit and several off-duty 
Army engineers, stripped the build- 
ing of nearly new fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures, a thousand feet of 
radiation, a length of fire escape 
steps, toilet fixtures, enough equip- 
ment to put the old barn into liv- 
able, though not luxurious, shape. 
The last whisp of straw was cleaned 
out of the hayloft and a dormitory 
for seven men was set up. Down- 
stairs, a high-ceilinged section was 
partitioned off into a room for three 
women. Offices were set up for the 
director, the mobility experts, social 
worker, doctors, psychologist, and 
other staff members. 

Classrooms went in where the old 
stalls had been. One classroom was 
labeled “Everyday Living.” Here, 
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now, is a disconnected telephone; 
dialing a number without eyes can 
be an almost impossible feat, or 
haven’t you ever had to get a num- 
ber in a darkened room? There are 
also simple devices to help the 
blind person write script, such as a 
card with raised lines that can be 
placed under a sheet of paper to 
correct the natural tendency of a 
sightless writer to slant sharply up 
or down when attempting script 
writing. 

There are a minimum of gadgets, 
hardly any that are not also used 
by sighted persons, such as a claw- 
like device widely available to help 
recover small articles which may 
fall on the floor. There is also a set 
of dominoes with raised instead of 
indented dots and a chess set in 
which the pawns fit into holes sunk 
in the board. 


Nexr to this classroom is one 
equipped with typewriters, bought 


for $2.00 each from the govern- 
ment surplus pool. St. Paul’s does 
not profess to be a secretarial train- 
ing school. The trainees, as the 
newly blinded students are referred 
to, learn the simplest mechanics of 
typing, enough to give them an- 
other form of communication. 

The isolation of blindness is 
sharpened when the sightless per- 
son is forced to express himself 
other than by the spoken word, one 
of the many factors in the problem 
which led Father Carroll to charac- 
terize blindness as a “multiple 
handicap.” Learning to type helps 
overcome part of this handicap. 
But even in conversation, the blind 
person is at a disadvantage. He 
cannot judge his listener’s reaction 
by facial expressions, posture, the 
things by which he had been used 
to judging whether or not someone 
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was listening to him with any atten- 
tion, interest or appreciation. 

There are also several stream- 
lined Braille writing machines in 
this classroom. Many people, in- 
cluding some newly blinded them- 
selves, believe that once a person 
has mastered Braille or gets used to 
his dog, cane or other mechanical 
aids, he has licked the problem of 
breaking through that black void 
and reaching his own world again. 
Unfortunately, these aids are just 
that, auxiliary, technical helps to 
make it easier to reach the world. 
Each one by itself is only a minor, 
but necessary, tool; all together 
they are just a beginning step to the 
independence the blind person is 
trying to win back. 

Every talent of the Guild’s small 
staff is used to help the trainees win 
that independence. Sometimes an 
incongruous situation strikes a visi- 
tor to St. Paul’s. In the third class- 
room, for example, one of Boston’s 
most talented young artists, Robert 
Amendola, holds classes in “visual- 
ization.” He helps the trainees 
make an asset out of that very 
much taken-for-granted ability 
which enables you to remember 
what your bedroom, your own face 
or the cover of this magazine look 
like although you cannot see it at 
the moment with your physical eye. 

Patiently, with an understanding 
born of an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of what blindness means, men 
like Amendola, men who can see, 
are giving the newly blinded a basic 
knowledge of all the tools and skills 
they will have to use to overcome 
their “multiple handicap.” 


OME of the tools, like some of the 
talents, Father Carroll has brought 
into play at St. Paul’s seem slightly 
out of place. For example, the cel- 
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lar of the old barn is a handy-man’s 
vision of Paradise. Power drills, 
power saws, lathes, a special ma- 
chine for making picture frames, 
more equipment than is ever seen 
outside hobby shows and the pages 
of Popular Mechanics are presided 
over by a master carpenter. Each 
trainee must spend a period a day 
in this workshop. A _ twenty-year 
old girl made a pair of lamp bases 
and a bird house, complete with 
shingled roof for which she made 
the half-inch shingles on another 
machine. Having guided a piece of 
soft wood through the whirling 
teeth of a circular saw, she should 
never lack confidence to use a ciga- 
rette lighter or an electric mixer. 

In a solidly built lean-to on the 
side of the barn is the handyman’s 
wife’s dream of Paradise, a modern 
yellow and white kitchen with re- 
frigerator, gas stove, lots of counter 
space and well-stocked cabinets 
overhead. All the common kitchen 
gadgets were incorporated into the 
U-shaped work area. Most of the 
time, three or four coffee pots are 
percolating on the stove and the 
cookie jars are bulging with 
brownies or ginger snaps. The only 
clue to the people who made this 
food is an over-sized cookbook on 
the counter, its recipes picked out 
in Braille. Even as the women must 
learn to master the power lathe, the 
men must spend time learning the 
intricacies of the pressure cooker. 
All this is part of Father Carroll’s 
plan to make St. Paul’s an efficient, 
practical stop on the blind person’s 
way from the rocking chair to the 
subway train. 


To maneuver the streets and cross- 
walks encountered between these 
two points, the rocking chair and 
the subway, takes special training. 
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At St. Paul’s the “mobility restora- 
tion experts,” trained at the Guild’s 
expense in Chicago, teach the so- 
called Hoover cane technique to the 
trainees. The familiar, and some- 
times repellent, tapping white cane 
has been replaced by a longer, ap- 
proximately chest-high, aluminum 
cane. But this is only the first dif- 
ference the trainees encounter in 
learning the new method developed 
by Dr. Richard E. Hoover, ophthal- 
mologist of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. The train- 
ees of St. Paul’s use the cane as a 
bumper for protection and as a kind 
of antenna to feel out obstructions 
in their path. It is swung from side 
to side, not tapped. 

The mobility restoration experts 
walk up and down the tree-shaded 
paths on the grounds and on the 
nearby Newton streets in order to 
give the trainees experience in cov- 
ering different kinds of terrain. 
These experts know what it feels 
like to be on the other end of the 
probing cane. Although they them- 
selves are sighted, they wore blind- 
folds all during their training. They 
know the near-panic a person with- 
out eyes experiences when going 
through a crowded, noise-filled 
down town area for the first time, 
alone. 


Tie ten newly-blinded persons who 
will enter St. Paul’s every thir- 
teenth week will not be coddled. In- 
stead they will be treated as normal 
people with a “multiple” but not 
morbid handicap. There is so much 
to be learned in the twelve weeks 
at the Center there is no time for 
orgies of self-pity on the part of the 
trainees or sentimental sidetracks 
by the staff. This “get tough” pol- 
icy is tempered by the concept on 
which all the Guild’s work was 
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founded, the basic dignity of each 
human being involved, sighted or 
sightless. 

Many times the program will de- 
mand more of the trainees than has 
been traditionally expected from 
blind people. They'll have to be a 
little more independent, a little 
more resourceful or inventive, but 
none of Father Carroll’s trainees 
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will leave St. Paul’s with a tin cup 
and a bundle of pencils. Those who 
cannot return to their kitchens, 
offices, factory benches or class- 
rooms will find other places where 
they can be useful, happy members 
of their families and communities, 
able to give as much as they would 
have if they didn’t have that one 
handicap—blindness. 


Lesson in Geology 


by M. WHITCOMB HESS 


ryy 
TELLING the present 
By its wondrous past 


(In aeon-time 


On geologic clocks) 
Man reads earth’s poetry 


At last, at last 


Irrevocably written 


In the rocks. 


Truth’s volume opens 
Here on land and sea 

(O boundless ocean 

And such fathoms deep!) 
Revealing cosmic secrets; 


For its key 


Is God’s, is God’s Who made it 
Man’s to keep. 
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THE SATELLITES — A SOVIET LIABILITY 
by Hon. Victor Wickersham 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


Tue popular idea of a satellite is invariably attached to a moon-earth 
relationship. A smaller object revolves around a larger one; held in its 
orbit by force. If it were not held by force, the smaller object would go 
its own way—into outer space; or otherwise. 

It is remarkable how much the popular idea of a satellite applies to 
those nations under the domination and control of the Soviet Union. These 
nations, like earth-bound moons, revolve in their daily orbits about the 
USSR. Also, these nations, like moons, are held in their orbits solely by 
force. Again, like moons, these nations would—if the force were removed 
—continue their independent way into a future of their own choosing. 

I know. In 1945, as chairman of an unofficial committee of eleven 
Congressmen from eleven different standing committees of the House of 
Representatives, I visited the Soviet Union, Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
Czechosiovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia. Nine years later, in the latter 
part of 1954, I made a return trip to the same countries. 

One of the first differences between my 1945 and 1954 tours was 
forcibly brought home to me during my most recent stay in Moscow. 
During my 1945 visit, the delegations then in Moscow from the European 
satellites were being accorded top treatment. Their members were being 
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lavishly entertained at state ban- 
quets. As individuals and as groups, 
they were given prominent places 
in parades and exhibitions of cul- 
tural, industrial and agricultural 
progress. 


Nor so in 1954. The “red carpet” 
was spread largely for North Ko- 
rean, Chinese and Indian delega- 
tions. Asia was being wooed, and 
Europe was playing second fiddle. 
I wanted to know “Why?” I asked 
everyone who would listen. I asked 
waiters, subway workers and farm- 
ers. I asked generals, bureaucrats 
and members of the Politburo. 
Piecing all of their answers to- 
gether, the master-answer would 
amount to something like this: 
“The USSR doesn’t bother to cajole 
the European satellites, because 
they are aware that they control 
them. With Asia it is different. 
Control is not yet absolute. Until 
such control is achieved, every 
effort must be put forth to lure 
them into closer ties with the Krem- 
lin.” 

It was often intimated, although 
infrequently spoken, that the wide- 
spread defection among the Euro- 
pean satellites would be a serious 
handicap to the USSR in the case 
of any all-out war. 

The policy of the Soviet Union 
toward these unfortunate countries 
is not likely to change in the near 
future. The nine-man Politburo, 
distrustful—even antagonistic —to 
one another, is content with the 
status quo. Any material policy 
change might upset the present pre- 
carious balance within the Krem- 
lin. And the Politburo wants to 


avoid that. 

What I asked and how I was an- 
swered in the USSR set the scene 
for my observations later in the 
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European satellites. It helped mate- 
rially in interpreting these obser- 
vations. 


Wrar are these cracks in the Iron 
Curtain, these rents in the Red 
Veil? 

I believe that the Soviet Union 
has captured, but has not subdued, 
the satellite farmers. Since the 
satellite nations are, in the main, 
dependent on agriculture, the re- 
sistance of this vital segment of 
population could be the key to the 
eventual breakdown of Commu- 
nism. 

Napoleon’s often-repeated aphor- 
ism that “an army travels on its 
stomach,” has assumed a new 
meaning in Europe’s Communist- 
dominated countries. 

The Red Army, both at home and 
in satellite posts, eats high on the 
hog. A_ considerable portion of 
satellite-produced food goes to the 
military establishment. Add to that 
the share taken for party bigwigs 
who never watch their waistlines 
and you have the source of another 
drain on satellite food sources. 
Top this with the “take” for work- 
ers in the favored heavy industries 
of the USSR and you will account 
for still another gouge into the pro- 
ductivity of satellite farmers. 





Hon. Victor Wickersham, Member of 
Congress from Oklahoma, made a trip to 
many of the satellite countries of Europe in 
1945 and again in 1954. It is his considered 
opinion that the farmers of these countries 
—and Russian farmers, as well—have be- 
come the West’s assurance against an imme- 
diate shooting war, and they are the West's 
assurance of ultimate triumph should such 
a war come. The shortsighted agricultural 
policy of the Soviets is paying off—in favor 
of the West. Mr. Wickersham has been four 
times elected to the House of Representa- 
tives; he is a member of the Armed 
Services Committee. 
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Nor is that all. To maintain its 
emphasis on military industry, the 
Soviet Union needs products of the 
Western world. It must pay for 
those products in dollars through 
foreign trade. Hams from Poland 
are sent to England. Wheat from 
Hungary goes to India. A formida- 
ble part of all satellite farm crops 
is earmarked for export. 

Even the remainder of what is 
left does not find its way into local 
markets. 


Fame RS everywhere, including 
satellite farmers, have ways of tak- 
ing care of their families and of 
themselves. I have heard it whis- 
pered in Czechoslovakia that farm- 
ers hide the results of their labors 
in caches secreted in caves and 
I have noticed that Polish 
farm families have a better-fed look 
than city dwellers. I have smelled 
the evidence of home-baked bread 
in Rumanian kitchens in rural sec- 
tions, although the wheat crop has 
hit new lows in recent years. 

The urban population of the sat- 
ellite lands suffers because of the 
famine conditions induced by the 
food policy of the USSR. Eggs are 
30 cents apiece in Budapest during 
the season of greatest productivity: 
more than that, during the time of 
light-laying. Bacon brings $3.55 
per pound in Prague. You can get 
coffee at $15.00 a pound in Warsaw. 
Rumanian sausage, once a staple 
on most diets, costs Soviet-domi- 
nated Rumanian city dwellers $8.37 
per pound. Balance this against an 
average urban wage of $90 a month 
in most of these countries and you 
will get a pretty good idea of how 
much they eat, when they eat. 

Farmers and townsfolk in the 
European satellites are critical of 
the domination of the USSR. Often, 


cellars. 
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when they were sure they were not 
observed, they voiced strong criti- 
cism. I have heard the hope ex- 
pressed for a strong national leader, 
such as Tito, who might carry their 
country outside the orbit of the 
Soviet Union. I have heard it 
stressed that ninety per cent of the 
people of Hungary, if allowed to 
vote, would emphatically eject 
Communism in favor of a free gov- 
ernment. I have heard eager ques- 
tions from Poland to Rumania 
about the possibility of a war of 
liberation. 


Waar the Kremlin has been doing 
in the satellites has been an attempt 
to impose a system of agriculture 
upon absorbed territory which has 
failed miserably in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 
was essentially a city revolt. Lenin, 
and the other leaders, did their plot- 
ting in cities, created unrest in 
cities, and took over cities. Alto- 
gether too many of these men did 
not know the difference between a 
plow and a pitchfork. You hear 
quite often of the workers’ revolu- 
tion. You hear almost as often of 
the revolution of workers and peas- 
ants. You never hear of the revo- 
lution of peasants and workers. 

As is so frequently the case when 
administrators who know nothing 
of farming try to run the lives of 
farmers, the commissars of thirty- 
seven years ago blundered from the 
beginning. 

Lenin’s farm policy struck at the 
“kulaks,” the independent farmers. 
Their planned destruction was car- 
ried out. Some escaped; but, for 


the most part, they were eliminated. 
The farming “know-how” which 
they possessed died with them. In 
their stead, political commissars 
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took over. “Nationalized agricul- 
ture” became the watchword. But, 
seasons couldn’t be commanded 
when and where to appear. The 
Kremlin couldn’t control rain and 
drought. There was no guide in 
Das Kapital on when to plant and 
when to harvest. 

Famine stalked Russia. The party 
line changed. Most of the kulaks 
could not be brought back. They 
were dead. Those who remained, 
hid their identity, fearful of a repe- 
tition of the previous massacre. 


“ 

Ce-cemnanvs farming” became 
the watchword. This simply meant 
that people who knew how to farm 
worked with people who did not 
know how to farm, in order to pro- 
duce crops. The bureaucrat was 
still the top man on the new totem 
pole. Co-operative farming was still 
the goal of the USSR after World 
War Il. It was this system which 
was imposed upon the European 
satellites. 

It didn’t work in Russia. It didn’t 
work elsewhere. Political flunkys 
in Poland told farmers on co-opera- 
tive farms how much to plant per 
foot, how many inches deep to 
plow. Any deviation from such 
commandments was to be severely 
punished. Polish co-operatives 
plummeted in production, while 
small tracts —handed down from 
father to son—went over their 
quota in hay, peat moss, and vege- 
tables. 


Waren I passed through Poland in 
1945, a number of these farm co- 
operatives were pointed out to me. 
In 1954, in traveling over the same 
ground, I noted that many of the 
former co-operatives had reverted 


to forest. Here and there, among 
the scrub timber, I saw small 
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thatch-roofed cottages surrounded 
by a few acres of land showing ac- 
tive use. I was told that these fields 
had been given back to their for- 
mer owners, taken from collectives 
which were no longer being farmed. 

In Hungary, it is authoritatively 
reported, over 200,000 farmers 
withdrew from such co-operatives 
to resume independent farming. 
Young farmers, forced or lured in- 
to industrial employment receiv- 
ing the lowest “unskilled labor” 
wages, are finding it increasingly 
difficult to make ends meet in the 
cities. Even if they wanted to go 
back to the soil, they could not. 
They are frozen to their jobs. 


| too, has had its troubles 
with collectives and co-ops. Before 
World War II, Rumania had an an- 
nual grain production of approxi- 
mately eight million metric tons. 
Rumanian Premier Gheorghiu-Dej, 
in a recent speech, admitted that 
the 1950-1953 crops had averaged 
only four million tons. Rumanian 
farmers told me that this fifty per 
cent decline was directly due to the 
stupidity and mismanagement of 
the Communist collective farms 
which many of them were forced to 
join. 

USSR-inspired “nationalized ag- 
riculture” has been a failure both 
in Russia and in the European 
satellites. USSR-inspired “collec- 
tives” or “co-operatives” have, also, 
failed. Satellite farmers have be- 
come impoverished. The food plight 
of satellite city dwellers is piteous 
in the extreme. But, the satellite 
city dweller does not blame his 
farmer-compatriot for his slow 
starvation. Rather, he blames the 
Communist system under which he 
is compelled to live out the rest of 
his existence. 
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Tue shortsighted agricultural pol- 
icy of the Soviet Union is produc- 
ing only one consistent crop — the 
crop of hatred. Instead of counting 
their blessings, as we in a free coun- 
try can do, the satellite citizen may 
only count the wrongs done to him 
and to his family by his Communist 
masters. There is a terrible surplus 
of hate in those lands. 

We know there is such a surplus. 
So do the lords of the Kremlin. It 
is one of the major reasons—if not 
the major reason — why they have 
not as yet plunged the world into 
an all-out war. In case of a war, 
the outraged peasants of the Soviet 
Union and its European satellites 
would be the backbone of the Red 
Army. These peasants would have 
guns in their hands. Guns are im- 
personal. They might shoot us— 
whom they have been taught to 
hate. Or they might shoot their 
Communist overlords against whom 
their hatred knows no bounds. 

The Politburo, unlike Western 
governments, does not take “calcu- 
lated risks.” They only bet on sure 
things. If victory in a world war 
was reasonably assured, there 
would be a world war. If this vic- 
tory was doubtful, even uncertain, 
there would be no war. All moves 
short of war, yes. But no war! 


ueensen farmers —and Russian 
farmers, as well—have become the 
West’s assurance against an imme- 


diate shooting war. They are the 
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West’s assurance of ultimate tri- 
umph should such a war come. 
They have been, they are, worthy of 
our confidence and our enduring 
gratitude. We must let them know 
that the American people under- 
stand their manifold problems. We 
must encourage them to maintain 
their sturdy independence, without 
inviting them to engage in ill-timed 
revolts. We must let them know, 
through all media, about how the 
American farmer lives. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his 
Concord Battle Monument Hymn, 
wrote of our own War of Inde- 
pendence: 


“Here once the embattled farmers 
stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the 
world.” 


Other “embattled farmers,” half- 
way around the globe and nearly 
two centuries distant in time from 
those of whose courage Emerson 
sang, may yet “fire a shot” for 
world liberty and world peace 
whose valiant echo will never die. 

With the trust and respect of the 
farm population, the European 
satellites might have been a power- 
ful asset to the Soviet Union. 
Without this trust and respect— 
and the Politburo has done every- 
thing conceivable to forfeit them— 
the European satellites will never 
be anything to the USSR but a dan- 
gerous liability. 





Francois Mauriac 


and the Drama of the Catholic Novelist 


by JUSTINE KRUG 


Wres Francois Mauriac went to 
bed at night as a child, his hands 
were arranged over his breast in the 
form of a cross. This was his 
mother’s way of preparing her chil- 
dren for death, which might take 
them any time unawares. So, from 
his earliest years, Mauriac was 
marked with the Sign of the Cross, 
which was to be the sign of contra- 
diction of his life. It brought him 
under the stern control of a God 
“Who demanded everything,” to 
Whom lay bare his every childhood 
act, his every adolescent temptation. 
But this was also the living God “of 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob,” 
Who offered Himself to the boy 
Francois as a person to be loved. 

Later on this bond with Christ 
held him to the Church when his 
ardent temperament would have 
escaped from a mere system of 
morality and the Jansenistic doc- 
trine of the hostility of nature and 
grace in which he had been raised. 
Willing or not, Mauriac knew that 
he was a Catholic for life. And 
this deeply embedded Catholicism 
caused a conflict in his personality. 
On the one hand, he recognized the 
supremacy of God, His right as Cre- 
ator and Redeemer to first place in 
men’s hearts. On the other, he 


turned for happiness to the living, 
mortal things of earth whose very 
impermanence heightened their al- 
lure, only to find that they could 
never satisfy him because they 
could not take God’s place; they re- 
mained creatures, to be loved with 
God in peace, or against Him in tor- 
ment. 

As Mauriac grew to manhood, he 
found himself torn between these 
two loves: love of the world as an 
end in itself and love of the cruci- 
fied God Who asked too much. 
Mauriac’s personal struggle, which 
in a sense is that of all Christians, 
became the central drama of his 
life. Further, it is the source and 
stimulus of his art. 


Tus internationally known French 
novelist, winner of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1952, will be sev- 
enty this year. A successful play- 





The distinguished French novelist, play- 
wright, journalist and— enfant terrible, 
Francois Mauriac is of perennial interest to 
the reading public. In her present thought- 
ful study of the conflicting influences which 
fashioned the man and the writer, Dr. 
Justine Krug endeavors to resolve, in Man- 
riac’s case, the teasing problem confronting 
the Catholic novelist. Dr. Krug is on the 
staff of the Fordham University Library. At 
present she is traveling in Europe. 
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wright as well, since the war he 
has gained repute as a journalist 
for his editorials in Le Figaro, one 
of the important Paris newspapers. 
There he has spoken out in favor of 
the Atlantic Pact, against the dis- 
banding of the priest-workers, and 
for the political program of former 
Premier Mendés-France. He is an 
“homme engagé” in the contempo- 
rary sense of the term, keenly aware 
of his responsibility to his country 
as an intellectual and a Catholic. 
And yet he lives for the most part 
quietly on the property of his an- 
cestors in southwestern France, 
with its vistas of vineyards and pine 
forests, not far from Bordeaux. 

In Bordeaux he was born, one of 
five children in a well-to-do family. 
His father died when Francois was 
still a baby, and his mother devoted 
herself to the solid Catholic up- 
bringing of her children. They lived 
a simple, disciplined, but alto- 
gether wholesome and happy life. 
Every night there were long family 
prayers in their mother’s room, and 
nearly every year one of the Mau- 
riac children or their many cousins 
made his or her First Communion, 
an event which highlighted the sea- 
son. 

Later on at the Marianist Fathers’ 
school, Francois delighted in the re- 
ligious processions and ceremonies 
that were so much a part of his life. 
His Catholic education, however, 
equipped him with a Catholic sen- 
sibility rather than a Catholic intel- 
lect, a fact which he was to regret 
as he grew older, but which is one 
of the keys to the charm of his 
writing. 


Anornen influence at work to 
form Mauriac’s temperament was 
the countryside of Gascony, where 
the family spent their long summer 
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vacations. There, exposed to the 
heat and the odor of the pines and 
the wail of the wind from the sea, 
the boy Francois grew to love the 
powerful and unpredictable world 
of nature. In the climate and pine 
forests of the “Landes,” menaced 
by fire and bowed down suddenly 
by storms, he found an accomplice 
for his own susceptible heart. 

Already as a child, coming on 
tree trunks charred by fire, he 
thought of “those hearts on fire 
with grace, hearts that have chosen 
to suffer.” But he had not yet been 
convinced that nature was re- 
deemed. For him, he tells us in God 
and Mammon, “the world of nature 
and the world of grace were two 
and inimical.” He did not try to 
reconcile them, and this is perhaps 
why they divided his heart. Loving 
them both, he gave each a hand in 
fashioning him. 

And so his Catholic sense of sin 
and the landscape and climate of 
his childhood, antagonistic though 
they appear, combine to create the 
particular atmosphere of Mauriac’s 
novels — oppressive, electric, men- 
aced and menacing—an atmosphere 
in which human passions blend 
with the forces of nature and be- 
come one with them, in a striking 
incarnation of the conflicts of the 
soul. 


Pave came early and easily to 


Francois Mauriac. At twenty he 
took his place in literary-intellec- 
tual circles in Paris, and soon pre- 
sented a volume of poetry to the 
public. His first novel, The Kiss to 
the Leper, was published in 1922 
and earned him a prominent posi- 
tion in the ranks of young French 
novelists, although at the same time 
censure from certain Catholic 
circles. 
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His literary reputation and his 
reputation of “dévot malsain” (“un- 
healthy believer”) grew with the 
years, as novels like The River of 
Fire, Thérése Desqueyroux and The 
Desert of Love appeared, weaving 
their hypnotic and heart-rending 
tales of creatures delivered to their 
passions and betrayed by the 
earthly loves which they pursue. 


Fron the material point of view, 
Mauriac has led a highly successful 
and satisfying life. His deficiency, 
if we may call it that, has been of 
another order, and this is where our 
interest lies. We have seen Mauriac 
as a man at odds with himself. 
pulled between two poles. When he 
came to adulthood, he found him- 
self part-way up the mountain of 
the spiritual life, but unwilling to 
advance or retreat. Below lay the 
fullness of natural life, which for 
all its tangible delights could not 
satisfy his soul. Above beckoned 
another Joy, offering plenitude and 
peace, but demanding the surrender 
of his own will. Mauriac’s Catholi- 
cism, which he had not chosen but 
could not reject because he “knew 
that it was true,” plagued him like 
a thorn in the flesh. 

Writing was his vocation, and 
there he attempted to resolve his 
problem, using the habit of analysis 
he had learned in childhood with 
his daily examination of conscience. 
“To write,” he explains in God and 
Mammon, “is to hand oneself over. 
We must record our personal drama 
exactly as it is.” This he has tried 
to do with sincerity and detach- 
ment. The characters in his novels, 
projecting his own conflicts though 
they do, are not mere doubles of 
Mauriac. He has created them from 
contradictory elements in himself, 
consciously exaggerated or de- 
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formed: young libertines, women 
gone astray, pious or offensive ado- 
lescents, domineering mothers, mis- 
understood fathers, fervent young 
priests, etc. Thus his own problem 
is disengaged from himself and 
takes on universal proportions. It 
becomes a theme of many varia- 
tions, all drawn from the raw ma- 
terial of human life. 


As Mauriac saw it, the essence of 
the writer’s vocation is “to appre- 
hend the whole of human nature.” 
This is the goal he set for himself. 
From his own experience and ob- 
servation he knew to what depths 
the heart of man can sink, and how 
many hungers and deceits it can 
hide. But as a writer, the human 
heart was his territory, and he must 
falsify none of the reality it might 
disclose. “A novel is nothing,” he 
writes in God and Mammon, “‘if it 
is not a study of human nature, 
and ... it loses all its reason for 
existing if it does not increase our 
knowledge of the human heart.” 
But here the responsible writer 
comes face to face with a problem. 
The more successful he is in laying 
bare the human heart, the more in- 
fluence he has on his reader. His 
very lucidity gives him power to 
captivate and control. Perhaps the 
glimpses of reality he provides 
may do more harm than good. The 
wounds he has opened in imaginary 
men and women may spread con- 
tagion in those who read his books. 


Mil avasac was well aware of the 
terrible responsibility of the novel- 
ist to his readers, and especially of 


the novelist who is a Catholic. To 
write also means to serve. Every 
man is his brother’s keeper. “For a 
Christian, eternity hangs in the bal- 
ance if one soul is troubled or in 
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danger of being lost.” Already Mau- 
riac has been accused of “conniv- 
ance with sin” by members of his 
Catholic audience. But he did not 
have to be told he was treading on 
dangerous ground. The dilemma 
loomed before him: how reconcile 
his obligations as a writer and a 
Catholic? 

As a Catholic, he might be ex- 
pected to write edifying stories that 
gave his readers an insight into 
only the best in men, demonstrat- 
ing their perfectibility in Christ. He 
could write novels of conversion, 
showing grace at work in souls. He 
could use fiction as an instrument 
of apologetics in order to spread 
the truth in which he believed. But 
Mauriac dismissed these possibili- 
ties. If he distorted reality, even 
with good intentions, he would be 
lacking trust in God who lets the 
weeds grow side by side with the 
wheat until harvest time. Respect 
for God and respect for art implied 
respect for truth. He could not, 
either as a writer or a Catholic, dis- 
regard the impurities and contradic- 
tions which are part of the sub- 
stance of human life. 


| effect, then did his Catholi- 


cism have on his writing? Was 
there anything he as a Catholic 
could bring to the study of life 
which justified his vocation? Mau- 
riac knew that, if there was, it was 
his Catholic mentality, his attitude 
to evil, his sense of the supernatural 
at work in even the most wretched 
lives. And so, conscious of the risk 
but impelled by his desire to under- 
stand the human heart, he threw 
himself into writing. 

Perhaps in spite of himself, Mau- 
riac’s deeply Catholic mentality has 
colored all his writing, whatever the 
subject, and impregnated it with a 
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Catholic atmosphere rather than a 
Catholic theology. Under his pen, 
sin has a terrible and effective sig- 
nificance, with its own fatal conse- 
quences. He cannot help bringing 
God into the picture, even by omis- 
sion. For by showing “the misery 
of godless man,” in the words of 
Pascal, he points the way to the ful- 
fillment God alone can give. “How 
can we paint the movements of the 
heart,” he asks, “even though they 
are turned from their goal, without 
speaking of God?” 


M AURIAC’S object of study has been 
just that: the human heart turned 
from its true goal. He has tried to 
illuminate the depths cf hearts 
given over to evil, in a desperate 
abandon of God and an exhausting 
pursuit of earthly pleasures or 
treasures. In doing so, he has cre- 
ated characters which are no doubt 
exaggerated in intensity. Because 
they do nothing halfway, their pas- 
sions lead them inevitably to disas- 
ter. But the evil in them is less 
malice than misdirected love. They 
are primarily emotional, sensuous 
types who do not stop to reason 
their problems. Hence the fatality 
of the pattern of evil in their lives. 
They are apparently determined by 
heredity and childhood, by some 
kind of emotional shock from which 
they have never recovered. 

This is where Mauriac’s Jansen- 
ist tendencies show themselves, al- 
though he insists that his characters 
are free, that a sudden flash of 
grace can reveal their misery to 
them, that this very misery can be 
an opening for Christ. But Mau- 
riac is very hesitant about convert- 
ing his sinners. He prefers, at least 
in his earlier novels, to leave them 
at the brink of self-discovery, sus- 
pended between salvation and de- 
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struction. There is, in the bulk of 
his novels before 1930, an interest 
in the passions for their own sake 
which he himself admitted was 
probably an indulgence on his part 
and a resistance to God. 

Mauriac knew that his problem 
as a Catholic novelist was com- 
plicated by the problem of his 
spiritual life. “The Christian who 
remains carnal,” he wrote in Suf- 
ferings of the Christian in 1928, “is 
torn to pieces.” It was a cry of an- 
guish and revolt, but it did not 
bring freedom. 


H.; work on The Life of Jean 
Racine in the same year helped de- 
termine the outcome of his struggle. 
In the worldly dramatist of the 
court of Louis XIV who suddenly 
abandoned his career at its peak to 
live in retirement with the Jansen- 
ist “solitaires” at Port Royal, Mau- 
riac recognized a_ kindred soul. 
Racine had also suffered from his 
resistance to grace, and not until 
he cut his ties with the world did 
he find peace. Mauriac was now in 
his middle forties. He knew he 
must come to a decision about the 
kind of Catholic he wanted to be. 
The time had come for him “to cut 
off the growth of evil at the root and 
kill it at the heart.” 

And so Francois Mauriac made 
the step in his spiritual life from 
mediocrity to fervor, from resist- 
ance to surrender. He knew the 
choice would not cause an end to 
the conflict within him. Even so, 
his new commitment brought him 
great peace and renewed strength. 
And from his new vantage point he 
discovered that the flesh, too, had 
its part in Christianity. “The real 
Church does not divide man,” he 
writes in Holy Thursday, “does not 
treat him as a pure spirit.” He 
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realized at last that nature was 
really redeemed. Christ’s incarna- 
tion, as man and as sacrament, had 
sanctified the world forever. Con- 


fessing the Happiness of the Chris- 
tian, Mauriac could say at last with 
conviction: “The law of the spirit 
is the law of the flesh. . . . There is 
a physical state of grace.” 


How was the dilemma of the 
Catholic novelist to be solved? 
Mauriac’s study remained the im- 
pure human heart. The explanation 
was both simple and difficult: he 
must set about to “purify the 
source” of his writing — himself. 
He would try to live his faith in 
such a way that both he and his 
writing would lose their opacity. 
Then even the troubles he unveiled 
would grow transparent and come 
within reach of the Redemption. 
The “post-conversion” novels of 
Mauriac are not startlingly differ- 
ent from those he wrote before. 
And yet there is a change, which 
certain critics have deplored. No 
longer, in such novels as Viper’s 
Tangle, The Mask of Innocence or 
Woman of the Pharisees, do we 
breathe that heady air of volup- 
tuousness which lent sin such an 
attractive air in earlier novels. 
Mauriac no longer seems to share 
the delusions of his characters, and 
his straying sheep may suddenly 
find themselves on the way home. 
Mauriac has always preferred to 
be called “a Catholic who writes 
novels” rather than a Catholic nov- 
elist. A label of this kind never ad- 
justs itself to the wearer. There 
are as many possible differences 
among Catholic novelists as among 
Catholics themselves. Each of us in 
his own life must resolve problems 
which are uniquely his own; each 
of us has the task of becoming one 
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of the manifold incarnations of 
Christ. So it is within the novelist 
who is a Catholic. He finds no 
formula for his books any more 
than he does for his life. Rather, 
the truth he believes must be taken 
into his heart where it may touch 
all he does. The better a Catholic 
he is, the more inclusive his vision 
of life should be. But such an in- 
tegral vision is not acquired over- 
night. Only by purifying the source 
will the view become clear and 
radiant. 
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The Catholic writer has his own 
long journey, but he can at least be- 
gin with a Christian sense of sin 
and suffering, and an understand- 
ing of the conflict in men’s hearts. 
“Christ,” writes Mauriac, “created 
the drama in man.” Without Him 
there would be no mystery in the 
hungers of the flesh, no reason for 
preferring one love to another. But 
the Catholic novelist is not without 
Him, and so he should be able to 
bring to his work an added dimen- 
sion. 


To Matilda 


by RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


I beheld 


A lady all alone, who, singing went, 
And culling flower from flower... 


—Dante, Purgatorio. 


AGA IN the laughing choruses of spring 

convulse the air. The sap hums through each frond 
and stem where impish columbines have donned 
their caps and bells; and tumbling breezes fling 


into the face from every : 


pikened thing 


such tunes that I, pale, windowed vagabond, 
would skim across our bright irochaic pond 
and with you, tempting spirit, dance and sing. 


I would be free from pages flaked with lore 
which all too soberly have paced the heart 
in echo of a shadow world. No more! 

That fluting oriole now bids us start. 

Make haste, lest fingers tingling at the door 
remember her who chose the better part. 





MIRACLE IN THE SLUMS 


by Vernon Pizer 


Suse a five-minute walk from the 
Capitol in Washington, D. C., is a 
street where sightseeing buses 
never take tourists. Even native 
Washingtonians skirt the area, for 
it is a drab, run-down district 
where vice, privation, and disease 
flourish. It is not a street in which 
one might expect to find inspira- 
tion. Yet, in this slum is enacted 
daily a deeply moving human 
drama—the miracle of wasted lives 
being salvaged by a dedicated indi- 
vidual whose resources are largely 
his own ability and faith. 

As strange and unexpected as is 
the drama that unfolds, stranger 
yet is the chief player—a soft-spo- 
ken Negro who is just over five feet 
tall. Ever since he was born in 
Washington fifty odd years ago, 
Llewellyn J. Scott’s life has been 
unique. 

Scott was the oldest of five chil- 
dren. To support the brood, his 
parents worked long hours, his 
mother as a masseuse, his father as 
a day laborer. It was a hand-to- 
mouth existence for the Scott fam- 
ily and, to complicate matters, 
voung Scott developed rickets while 
an infant. As a result, he could not 
walk. 








, the women whom Mrs. 
Scott massaged regularly was Mrs. 
John A. Moore, whose husband was 
a retired Surgeon General of the 
Army. One day, Mrs. Scott told her 
disconsolately of the son who 
could not walk. Mrs. Moore brooded 
about the youngster until his moth- 
er’s next visit; then she asked Mrs. 





Scott to bring him along when she 
came again. 

Mrs. Moore’s heart went out to 
the child. She held him on her lap, 
and talked through the whole after- 
noon with Mrs. Scott, the massage 
forgotten. When Mrs. Scott left at 
dusk, she left alone. The two moth- 
ers decided between them that the 
child would fare best if he remained 
with Mrs. Moore. 


€ 
‘Te was a happy home,” Scott re- 
calls. “General and Mrs. Moore and 
their own children could not have 
cared for me better had I been born 
into the family. Mother and Dad 
would come to see me every chance 
they had, and they and the Moores 
would beam proudly over any clever 
little thing I happened to say. Re- 
lieved of her deep concern over me, 
Mother could devote more time and 
attention to her other children.” 
General and Mrs. Moore were de- 
termined that young Scott would 
walk. The General called in medi- 
cal colleagues for consultation, and 
together they mapped out a pro- 
gram which they hoped would give 
the youngster use of his legs. It 
was a long, tough battle. “Many 
times I became discouraged and 
would have stopped trying if it had 
not been for all of those wonderful 
people worrying over me as though 
I were the most important thing in 
their lives,” Scott says. 
Eventually, the effort and the 
patience paid off. When he was ten 
years old, Scott walked for the first 
time. “That first night, when the 
lights were out and the house was 
quiet, I crawled out of bed and stood 
alone on my own two feet, tears 
streaming down my face. I won- 
dered if any other boy in the world 
had ever been as happy as I was at 
that moment,” Scott recalls. 


Now the General and his wife be- 
gan to cope with a new problem: 
helping the child catch up with all 
the schooling he had missed. They 
enrolled Scott in a nearby parochial 
school, where he proved an apt pu- 
pil. By the time he graduated from 
high school, he had drawn even 
with his contemporaries. 

When World War I broke out he 
went to France as a volunteer. At 
twenty-five he enrolled in a liberal 
arts course at Howard University 
and later took a job teaching Negro 
farm children in nearby Maryland. 
This gave him a zest for social 
work. When the depression of the 
1930’s hit, his interest in helping 
the down and out became an obses- 
sion. He began doing work for the 
District of Columbia’s emergency 


relief program. 


Ix 1935 Scott made a bold decision. 
Selecting a neighborhood which he 
felt needed him most, he decided to 
establish a house of refuge where 
the homeless could find a warm 
hed, a meal, and words of en- 
couragement. Scott rented quarters 
for several years, but he had enough 
savings to make a down payment 
on two adjoining houses which he 
believed he could renovate. “After 
the deeds were signed,” Scott re- 
members, “I had no money left. But 
I had a hospice, happiness, and a 
job to do.” 

Working at his regular District 





Hidden in a back alley of the vibrant city 
of Washington, not far from the Power 
House itself, is the Blessed Martin de Porres 
Hospice, a home for the homeless, founded, 
staffed and run by a twentieth-century Mar- 
tin—Llewellyn J. Scott. Major Vernon Pizer, 
who recounts the story of this dedicated man, 
is the Chief of the Magazine and Book 
Branch, Office of Public Information, Dept. 
of the Army. 
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job by day, Scott began devoting all 
of his free time to the hospice. 
With mop and paint brush, he got 
to work. Some of the people he had 
befriended pitched in to help. 
Scott haunted junk heaps for fur- 
niture he could repair, and _ per- 
suaded merchants to donate shop- 
worn items. Slowly, the hospice 
began to become habitable. His 
proudest day came when he and his 
helpers hung a sign: THE BLESSED 
MARTIN DE PORRES HOSPICE. Scott 
explains that Martin de Porres was 
a seventeenth century, South Amer- 
ican Negro famed for his humanity 
and charity who “embodies every- 
thing I could ever hope for.” 


Since Secott’s refuge opened its 
doors, it has been a rare night that 
found a single bed unoccupied. 
Scott has his ten bedrooms arranged 
dormitory-style to sleep forty men; 
the balance of the hospice is given 
over to a chapel, recreation room, 
dining room, kitchen, laundry, and 
two rooms which Scott maintains 
for his own use—one as an office 
and counseling center, the other as 
a bedroom. 

From the beginning, food has 
been a major problem. Most of the 
men who come to him are hungry, 
and he has resolved that no one 
leave without a hot meal. He took 
his problem to officials of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who investigated 
his neat, white hospice and, ever 
have allotted him some of 
the surplus food they are granted 
by the Federal Government. “Of 
course, this means I might wind 
up with 500 pounds of dried beans 
and nothing else,” Scott chuckles. 
“I’m the chief cook at the hospice, 
and I guess I’ve invented more ways 
to cook a bean than anyone else in 
history.” 


since, 
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But Scott serves his guests more 
than beans. To do it, he searches 
the markets, keeping a knowing eye 
peeled for “specials” and inexpen- 
sive ingredients which he can fash- 
ion into tasty, well-balanced meals. 


Wax World War II came along, 
Scott wanted to take part in the de- 
fense effort. In late 1941 he 
switched from his social work to a 
job with the Army as a clerk-typist. 
Today, he is still a Pentagon clerk 
by day and a Samaritan by night. 

Scott doesn’t maintain docu- 
mented case histories of the men 
he has salvaged. “I am too busy 
working with the men to find the 
time to enter them in ledgers like 
laboratory experiments.” But, after 
twenty years of rebuilding shat- 
tered lives, Scott finds that he 
stumbles on his “case histories” at 
unexpected times and places. 

On a recent trip to New York he 
stopped in at a lunch-room for a 
quick sandwich. The counterman 
turned out to be one of his “gradu- 
ates” and was so delighted to see 
Scott he immediately shepherded 
the little Negro down the street to 
his home to meet his wife and two 
children. “When he came to the 
hospice he was just a drifter with- 
out any trade,” Scott tells. “I put 
him to work in the kitchen helping 
me cook and after three months he 
was so adept that I found him a job 
in a restaurant. He has been work- 
ing steadily and happily ever since.” 

One of Scott’s most stubborn cases 
is also one of his most satisfying. 
“Bill came to me one cold, rainy 
night several years ago. All he pos- 
sessed were the shabby clothes on 
his back and a consuming thirst for 
whisky. He wasn’t looking for sal- 
vation but merely for a place to 
come in out of the rain. 
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H. seemed puzzled when, in- 
stead of questions and lectures, I 
gave him some warm stew and a 
clean bed for the night. In the 
morning I gave him a filling break- 
fast and then brought him a sweater 
which was faded but sound. I 
turned away before he could say 
anything.” 

That night Bill returned, this 
time drunk. Scott sobered him up 
with black coffee and sent him to 
bed—still with no questions and no 
lectures. Twice more that week Bill 
turned up late at night, drunk. The 
last time, after Scott had sobered 
him and fed him, Bill looked up 
suspiciously. “Well, when are you 
going to start preaching to me?” he 
asked. 

“There is plenty of time,” Scott 
said gently. “Whenever you feel 
you need a friend to talk things over 
with you will find me waiting.” 


Asnon two weeks later Biil 
showed up night, this time 
sober. “I guess maybe I'd like to 
talk to you for a little while,” he 
said. 

“We sat almost until morning 
while Bill talked. His story was not 
much different from many others— 
an unhappy childhood, unsavory 
companions. Bill became a_ truck 
driver but lost one job after the 
other through drink. For the last 
year or so he had drunk his way 
up and down the East Coast, every 
once in a while picking up an odd 
job for a day or two.” 

Bill decided to try to whip his 
craving for drink and to begin to 
lead a normal life. He moved into 
the hospice and Scott made him 
general handyman. There were 
times when Bill faltered, but they 
became fewer and fewer. And al- 
ways, Scott was there, sympathetic, 


one 
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understanding, lending the younger 
man strength and encouragement. 

Finally, the battle was won. 
Every few months Scott receives a 
cheerful letter from Bill, who is liv- 
ing in the South. For the past four 
years he has worked for the same 
trucking company. Recently, he 
was promoted to a supervisory job. 
Scott learned about the promotion 
in a postscript Bill had written at 
the bottom of an invitation to his 
wedding. 


Scorr is never free of financial 
worries. His take-home pay from 
his Army job is $228 a month. Of 
this amount, he sets aside $200 for 
payment on the mortgage on the 
hospice. The Catholic diocese sends 
a monthly check to help meet oper- 


ating expenses. “I pray for the 
rest,” Scott says simply. “And 


eventually the money turns up.” 

He recalls with amusement a ses- 
sion he had recently with a butcher 
from whom he buys much of his 
meat. “The bill had crept up to 
about $40 when I went in to buy 
some more meat for my men. The 
butcher was reluctant but finally 
agreed to let me have the meat. As 
I was leaving, I told him I would 
pray real hard for the money. 
When I got his bill at the end of 
the month, he had written at the 
bottom, ‘Pray and pay.’ The funny 
thing is that I went immediately in- 
to the chapel and prayed for money 
to pay the butcher, and then I re- 
turned to my desk to open the rest 
of the mail. In the very next let- 
ter was a check for $50 from a man 
who had stayed in the hospice ten 
years and now was leading a happy, 
fruitful life.” 

Scott has unshakable faith in 
prayer. How else can one explain 
the bundles of clothing which ar- 
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rive from unknown donors? .How 
else can one explain that whereas 
he used to have to pay $2 for 
twenty-five loaves of old bread, a 
bakery now donates two barrels of 
it a day so that the men can eat all 
they want? 

How, except for the power of 
prayer, can one explain what hap- 
pened to Scott in 1950? Let him tell 
it. “It was Holy Year, and, more 
than anything else in the world, I 
wanted to go to the Vatican. One 
day, I mentioned it idly to a neigh- 
borhood priest. A week later, he 
called me up. ‘Get your passport,’ he 
said, ‘you’re going to Rome. There 
are two conditions you must agree 
to: first, you must use the money 
for the trip and not for the hospice, 
and second, you must never reveal 
the name of the donor.’ I don’t 
know how I was able to catch my 
breath enough to agree, but some- 
how I did.” 


Tue trip to Rome has been the 
highlight of Scott’s life. While he 
was there, he had an opportunity 
to have an audience with the Holy 
Father, something he had not dared 
even pray for. Papal officials ar- 
ranged for visitors to have their 
audience with the Pope in small 
groups, each of which spoke the 
same language. Scott found him- 
self assigned to a group of nine- 
teen visiting Irish priests. When it 
came the gentle Negro’s turn to be 
greeted, the Pope stretched out his 
hand and asked, eyes twinkling be- 
hind his gold-rimmed glasses, “And 
from what part of Ireland do you 
come?” 


I, the twenty years he has oper- 
ated his hospice, Scott has brought 
material and spiritual warmth to 
more than 4,000 men, about ten 
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per cent of them white. Some of 
those he befriends stay just one 
night and then continue on their 
restless, uncharted way; many stay 
for weeks; some remain for 
months. One dispirited, hopeless 
man remained with Scott for two 
years. During this time, Scott 
nursed his body and mind. He 
spent many long hours counseling, 
encouraging, and trying to inject 
into the man a spirit of confidence 
and determination. Today, that 
man is a happily married, success- 
ful businessman. Every year, on 
the anniversary of the day he left 
the hospice, he sends Scott a check 
to help in his work. 

Scott makes it a cardinal rule not 
to preach to the men. He believes 
in “talking with,” not “talking to.” 
“These are not ‘bad’ men,” Scott 
says, “only bewildered or unthink- 
ing men. Talking their problems 
out with them and getting them to 
realize you believe in them is won- 
derful medicine.” 


A pEvouT Catholic, Scott urges the 
men to turn to religion. Each eve- 
ning, he leads a brief prayer service 
in the chapel at the hospice. Each 
Sunday, he encourages the men to 
attend services in the church of 
their choice. 

As a sideline, he runs a one-man 


employment bureau. Frequently, 
because he will have more confi- 


dence in a man than the man has in 
himself, Scott will apply for the 
job in the man’s behalf and talk the 
boss into a trial. During the proba- 
tionary period, Scott is like a 


mother hen fussing with one of her 
chicks, making sure that the fledg- 
ling makes the grade. His greatest 
source of satisfaction is when one 
of his “graduates” progresses to the 
point where he becomes an em- 
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ployer himself and holds out a companying the medal praised 
helping hand to one of Scott’s cur- Scott for “exemplifying in our age 
rent “family.” the Christ-like spirit of charity 
which filled the life of St. Francis 
Tus past winter, in recognition of of Assisi.” 
his service to humanity, Steuben- For a man who did not learn to 
ville College, Steubenville, Ohio, walk until he was ten years old, 
granted Scott its highest non- Llewellyn J. Scott does a remark- 
academic award, the Poverello able job of guiding the faltering 
Medal for 1954. The citation ac- steps of others. 


To His Lady, Scorning a Greeting Card 


by ROBERT OSTERMANN 


My love no purchased rhyme can sound 
with words pre-formed by imitation, 

in ranks like soldiers standing found. 
And still this heart of mine, undone, 
blind, stunned, dazzled, leaps 

and groans with daring speech 

as fields new-sown, mute, 

in longing bear tomorrow’s fruit. 


What then? Am I, dumb, 
doomed to be forever so? 
Or shall I borrow 

from some poet's store 
language, song, device 
and thereafter echo, 

by a trick of choice, 

a strange lover’s voice? 


Let no one speak for me. 

With you, I form the word I seek. 
Together, undivided, one, 

we are singer and the song, 

poet and verse in silence joined; 
love’s birth, and its unuttered hope. 





The Novels of Caroline Gordon 


by LAWRENCE T. KING 


acs in the days of the great de- 
pression when Ernest Hemingway's 
star was first beginning to rise, 
when John Dos Passos’ triology 
U.S.A. was the object of adulation 
in literary circles and when the so- 
called proletarian novel seemed to 
be the only type of fiction that mer- 
ited rave notices in the literary sup- 
plements, there appeared on the 
American literary scene the work 
of a young Southern novelist that 
made the critics of the period mo- 
mentarily forget their obsession 
with the literature of social protest. 

The novelist was Caroline Gor- 
don, the novel Penhally and the 
year 1931. Since then, Miss Gordon 
has written six other novels — all 
marked by a degree of literary 
craftsmanship so consistently high 
that they have continued to retain 
the esteem of the nation’s serious 
critics. She is now recognized as 
one of America’s major writers and 
a leading light of the gifted South- 
ern regional school. Yet her novels 
have never attracted a reading audi- 
ence commensurate with her talent 
and importance. 


Au Miss Gordon’s novels are set 
in the Kentucky-Tennessee border 
region. The fact that she is classi- 
fied as a regional novelist concen- 


trating on a limited and unsophisti- 
cated locale might be advanced to 
explain her failure to break into the 
“best-seller” listings. When this 
theory is examined closer, however, 
it must be rejected. 

Some of the greatest —and, in 
some cases, many of the most popu- 
lar — works of literature are the 
products of these “regional writ- 
ers.” Among contemporaries, one 
has only to recall William Faulk- 
ner’s preoccupation with Yoknapa- 
tawpha Country, Francois Mauriac 
and the wine-growing country of 
France, Alan Paton and the en- 
virons of Johannesburg — but the 
list is a long one. 

Furthermore, a few will dispute 
the statement that one of the truest 
tests of a writer’s ability lies in his 
power to recreate characters and 
situations against a given  back- 
ground or locale (or region) in such 
a manner as to transcend the limi- 
tations of time and place. 

In her concentration on the Ken- 





Lawrence T. King, Copy Editor en the 
Richmond News-Leader, Richmond, Va., in 
a résumé of seven of her novels, provides a 
much-needed reminder that we have in 
Caroline Gordon one of America’s major 
writers. She and her husband, Allen Tate— 
the subject of an essay in our November, 
1954, issue—are converts to Catholicism. 
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tucky-Tennessee border, Miss Gor- 
don has invested the section and 
its people with a sense of univer- 
sality that enables the reader to 
widen his horizons and gain new 
insights into the complexity of the 
Southern character and mentality. 


Miss GORDON’S latest novel, The 
Strange Children, published in 1951 
and her first since her conversion 
to Catholicism, widens the canvas 
of human experience still further 
by developing a deeply spiritual 
theme against a background that is 
evocative of the best of her earlier 
work. This novel marks a definite 
departure for Miss Gordon. 

In the past, Miss Gordon sought 
to depict life in terms of environ- 
mental and hereditary motivation. 
Localism and historicism were so 
skillfully interwoven that a sense 
of inevitability naturally arose to 
dog the lives of her characters. 

Looking back upon the people in 
her books after the passage of 
years, the reader is apt to find that 
they have become somewhat shad- 
owy. What remains vivid is the 
mood of each book, the local color, 
the living continuity of tradition 
that is depicted in the ancestral 
country homes, the omniscience of 
the past upon the present and an 
acute awareness of the issues at 
stake in the perpetual conflict be- 
tween the old order and the new. 

Miss Gordon’s first novel, Pen- 
hally, was essentially a novel of 
place, in this case the Kentucky 
plantation of the book’s title. It was 
published at a time when histori- 
cally-oriented novels were not too 
highly regarded by the literary 
elite. Despite this, it was highly 
praised, notably because of the au- 
thor’s success in encompassing 
within the length of an average- 
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sized novel almost three hundred 
years of a family’s background. 

To the Llewellyn family, Pen- 
hally was the symbol of stability 
and security. In its rich soil was 
planted the roots that would nour- 
ish generations of Llewellyns—the 
concept that has given people close 
to the land a sense of permanence 
throughout the ages. The drama is 
provided by the fear that haunts the 
family that outside forces — politi- 
cal, social and economic—are for- 
ever threatening to break up Pen- 
hally. 

The work ends on a tragic note. 
In the 1920’s, time and economics 
finally prevail. One of the Llewel- 
lyn descendants sells the plantation 
to rich Northerners. He is killed by 
his brother who turns against him 
because the latter feels that the loss 
of Penhally has deprived life of 
meaning. But the tragic irony is 
furnished in the sudden realization 
by the last of the Llewellyns that 
his crime—not the loss of Penhally 
—is the final act that severs him 
from the past he loves. 


I, Aleck Maury, Sportsman 
(1934), Miss Gordon takes up an 
aspect of life that is treated only 
obliquely by her contemporaries: 
the strong affinity that exists be- 
tween Southerners and nature, an 
affinity that manifests itself in pre- 
occupation with hunting and fish- 
ing. 

Aleck Maury — who is presented 
as a prototype of the genteel tradi- 
tion of the old South—looks upon 
the world of the outdoors as no 
mere diversion to be indulged in 
only when the more serious matters 
of living are taken care of. The 
ritual of river and forest and 
meadow is regarded as an integral 
part of man’s communion with na- 
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ture in the sense that proximity to 
the natural state is needed to sus- 
tain life. 

As might be expected, the world 
of Maury is suffused with nostalgia 
for the past. In his declining years, 
he is conscious of the changes that 
are taking place around him. 
Through him we sense a fear of the 
future which has already en- 
croached upon the present and 
threatens to destroy — through old 
age and infirmity—his communion 
with the past. It is a theme that 
runs through the book. 

In her characterization of old 
Maury, Miss Gordon has given us 
not only a clear picture of a vanish- 
ing way of Southern life but also 
an awareness of the issues posed in 
the subject of man and nature. 


Tue people in Maury’s world are 
interested in formal classical pur- 
suits — Latin and Greek were the 
signs of the truly cultured man; 
poetry — its only function was to 
provide beauty and give joy; the 
world of nature—it was an antidote 
to the superficialities of life. None 
of these things are utilitarian; 
that’s why they are prized. 

But all around Maury, the men 
who share these interests are dying 
out. Their places are being taken 
by the new men of the times who 
consider Greek and Latin and 
poetry as a waste of time, who are 
so busy “getting and spending” that 
they are not even conscious of the 
changing of the seasons, who bury 
themselves in the artificiality of the 
counting house for eleven and a 
half months of the year and then 
spend a fortune on a_ two-week 
hunting or fishing trip in an at- 
tempt to re-establish their roots— 
already withered—in nature. 

The world of Maury’s youth is 
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told in the reminiscences of the old 
man himself, emerging as an idyllic 
interlude, we suspect, largely be- 
cause it was unmarred by what the 
new men call progress but what 
Maury regards as destruction. 

In The Water and the Fire, 
Father Gerald Vann, O.P., discusses 
the same theme on a religious level, 
and his words serve to give real 
substance to the foreboding of the 
late, lamented Mr. Maury. Discuss- 
ing the necessity for recovering 
nature, Father Vann writes: 

“We live in a twisted world. It is 
symptomatic of the pass to which 
we have come that the abuse of na- 
ture, the creation of ugliness, is no 
longer regarded as a sin at all. 
Quite apart from its direct sins 
against human beings, industrial- 
ism is steeped in sin because of the 
way it destroys the earth. It is a 
terrible sin to build a slum, to be- 
foul the rivers, strip the forests, to 
kill beauty everywhere and to erect 
everywhere monuments of ugliness, 
monuments to the greed and blind- 
ness and vulgarity of man. It is a 
crime against Nature, a_ crime 
against humanity: it is also a crime 
against the relationship between 
the two; for man should be helped 
to vision and holiness by his en- 
vironment and the more you fill it 
with ugliness and and 
squalor, the more impossible you 
make the kind of atmosphere in 
which holiness is encouraged to be 
created and to flourish.” 


noise 


I. 1937, Miss Gordon turned to the 
Civil War period for a full-dress 


historical novel, None Shall Look 
Back, in which the scene is domi- 
nated by the heroic figure of Gen. 
Nathan Bedford Forrest. Although 
the mentality of the ante-bellum 
South is probed assiduously, the 
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novel achieves its chief distinction 
in detailing the background of For- 
rest’s Tennesseeans to show how it 
produced the esprit de corps that is 
still studied at West Point today. 

One critic has pointed out that 
the main theme of None Shall Look 
Back is the hero’s pursuit of death. 
Rives Allard, the young man, is 
home on leave during the fateful 
year of 1864. It is clear to everyone 
that the Confederate cause is lost; 
soldiers on leave were not expected 
to return to their regiments. But 
the hero rides off to rejoin the fight 
—and to his death. He does not 
want to die, but he is committed to 
the way of life he is defending and 
he is fated to die with it. 

In fact, everyone in the novel who 
is devoted to the Southern cause is 
destroyed. The only member of the 
Allard family to remain unscathed 
is Jim who is the personification of 
the spirit of commerce. He con- 
tinues to thrive amid the dissolu- 
tion of the old order. 

The Garden of Adonis (1937) 
and Green Centuries (1941) con- 
tinue Miss Gordon’s investigation 
into the consciousness —and, at 
times, the subconscious —of the 
Kentucky - Tennessee’ border re- 
gion on different historical levels. 


I. The Woman on the Porch 
(1944), Miss Gordon enlarges her 
vista for the first time to include 
New York City—the symbol, as it 
were, of the rootless people— 
against which is contrasted the 
haven, also symbolic, of the old 
family home of Swan Quarter in 
Tennessee. 

Catherine Chapman, the chief 
character, is married to a Midwest- 
erner teaching in a New York col- 
lege. When she learns that her hus- 
band is infatuated with another 
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woman, she flees to Swan Quarter. 
She experiences all the pangs of the 
returning exile—and again we are 
treated to the recurrent theme of 
nostalgia for the past, the uncer- 
tainty of the present and fear of the 
future. 

The Woman on the Porch though, 
is more than the story of a threat- 
ened marriage. It achieves its im- 
pact in the belated realization by 
Catherine Chapman that love can- 
not grow to maturity without the 
possession of a common heritage. 
Through her eyes we see Jim Chap- 
man as a man without roots: one 
of those “Middlewesterners .. . al- 
ways on their way somewhere else.” 

Dramatic interest is heightened 
by the opportunity presented Cath- 
erine to divorce Jim and marry the 
beau of her childhood and thus be- 
come the mistress of the land she 
loves. The symbol of the rootless 
intellectual and the symbol of the 
changeless, tradition-bound life of 
Swan Quarter are brought into con- 
flict with each other. 

In the end, Catherine turns her 
back on the land and the book 
comes to a close on this sacrificial 
note, but not until we are made to 
realize that Catherine is the em- 
bodiment of the struggle between 
the two and that her deci- 
sion in a sense represents the dis- 
integration of the traditional, stable 
mode of Southern life under the 
pressures of the new utilitarianism. 


forces 


Freatey in 1951 came The Strange 


Children. Those who have followed 
Miss Gordon’s work closely have 
hailed it as her best—and also her 
most profound — work. Somehow 
one gets the impression that all her 
previous novels —as brilliant as 
they were in their own right—were 
exercises leading up to this. Para- 
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doxically, many of the critics were 
duly impressed by the craftsman- 
ship and the delineation of mood 
apparent in the novel, but they were 
generally at a loss to evaluate the 
theme of the novel: the necessity of 
spiritual regeneration or rebirth 
through suffering or immolation. 

The scene is set at Benfolly, the 
Tennessee country home of Stephen 
Lewis, his wife Catherine and their 
nine-year-old daughter Lucy. Into 
this home come three old friends of 
the Lewises: a highly successful 
modern poet who is referred to only 
as Uncle Tubby; Kevin Reardon, a 
wealthy expatriate who has just re- 
turned to America after a prolonged 
absence in Europe, and his wife, 
Isabel, whose youthful promise as 
a writer never materialized. 

Through their conversation, the 
veil of the past is pushed back and 
we are given glimpses of their col- 
lege days, their youthful incursions 
into the world of literature and art, 
their gay sojourns on the continent. 

Most of this is presented to the 
reader through the gossamer-like 
perceptions of little Lucy, whose 
childhood innocence makes her re- 
act almost intuitively to the cur- 
rents of good and evil that fluctuate 
through Benfolly during the re- 
union. When the action of the 
novel becomes too adult for the per- 
ceptions of Lucy, Miss Gordon 
makes use of the technique of the 
“Roving Narrator,” which was used 
so effectively by many of the nine- 
teenth century naturalists includ- 
ing James, Flaubert and Chekhov. 
In her House of Fiction (an anthol- 
ogy of the short story), Miss Gor- 
don describes the method: 

“We look at the situation by and 
large through the eyes of the cen- 
tral character or intelligence, but 
we stand a little above and to one 
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side, so to speak, and actually use 
the eyes of the artist himself. We 
thus enjoy the privilege of om- 
niscience without the dubious au- 
thority of the so-called omniscient 
narrator for here the artist makes 
the surmises, summaries and ex- 
planations in terms of what the cen- 
tral character sees and feels, and 
the usual inert masses of material 
are dramatized and given author- 
Me cas’ 


Miss GORDON also tells us that “a 
given technique is the result of a 
moral and philosophical attitude, 
a bias toward experience on the part 
of the author; and as the author 
begins to understand what it is in 
life that interests him most, he 
also becomes aware of the tech- 
niques which will enable him to 
create in language his fullest sense 
of that interest.” 

In The Strange Children, this 
moral and philosophical attitude in- 
forms the entire novel. Kevin Rear- 
don is a convert to Catholicism and 
it is his sense of values which pro- 
vides the reference point for evalu- 
ating the other characters; Stephen 
Lewis, the sophisticated and eru- 
dite historian whose vast store of 
knowledge leads only to cynicism 
because it is not integrated by the 
bond of faith; his wife Catherine 
who is strangely affected by Rear- 
don’s story of his spiritual travail 
since it seems to confirm her own 
subconscious need for a transcend- 
ent religious experience; Uncle 
Tubby, whose literary success and 
constant search for material and 
physical satisfaction serve only to 
increase his own sense of frustra- 
tion. Only Isabel eludes evaluation 
from the spiritual reference point 
and remains an enigma—until the 
final pages. 
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Tre action of the novel progresses 
against a backdrop of mounting 
tension provided by the uneducated, 
poor whites who live in the country 
around Benfolly. They are getting 
ready for a spectacular Holy Roller 
revival during which poisonous 
snakes are handled by the re- 
vivalists as a “testimony” to their 
belief. 

On the climactic night, one of the 
revivalists is bitten by a snake and 
is taken to Benfolly where he lies 
near death. During the excitement, 
the Lewises discover that Uncle 
Tubby and Isabel have run off to- 
gether. Then Kevin Reardon re- 
veals the shocking fact that his 
wife is insane. In so doing, he also 
reveals the immolation of his own 
life. 

In a flash all the days and years 
of the past seem to merge in Ste- 
phen Lewis’s mind. He recalls how 


his friend Reardon once lay near 
death as the result of an automobile 
accident on a lonely deserted road 
in France and how the experience 
turned his mind toward God: “Un- 
less a man be born again.” And he 
thinks of the crude—-but believing 


— snake-handling ritualist lying 
near death in his own house whose 
last journey, he now senses, would 
be accompanied by a larger pres- 
ence because of his belief. 

Under the skillful and disciplined 
hand of Miss Gordon, the tangled 
skein of the characters’ lives are 
fashioned into themes of love and 
hate, of tumult and tranquillity, of 
death and regeneration. No solu- 
tions are offered— only glimpses 
into realms of being which are in- 
tegrated into the dominant insight 
of salvation through suffering, im- 
molation and spiritual rebirth. 
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Vivre Kocn, in 
Caroline Gordon in 
nascence observes: 

“It is possible to say that The 
Strange Children is the first 
book in which Caroline Gordon ex- 
changes the frame of reference of a 
vanished hierarchy of caste and 
grace, represented by the old South, 
for the universe of order provided 
by the more durable scheme of 
Catholicism and its idea of grace. 
Her next work, I am willing to 
chance, will show this sense of pos- 
sibility benefited by the full flower- 
ing of the deepened vision operative 
in The Strange Children. Aliena- 
tion means no longer merely to be 
cast out from a social class or a 
local society, but a removal from 
God to Whom we have become 
strange children.” 


her essay on 
Southern Re- 


C snout GORDON has ventured in- 
to what one of her characters, Ste- 
phen Lewis, calls a “strange coun- 
try.” The phrase brings to mind 
Hilaire Belloc’s famous piece in 
which he reflected that all the books 
he ever read were really just one, 
entitled “On an Unknown Coun- 
try,” since they all deal with man’s 
yearning, his successes, his failures, 
his search for happiness. As such 
they are all the story of human des- 
tiny which reaches its ultimate ful- 
fillment in that “unknown country” 
that lies beyond the grave. 

Miss Gordon’s awareness of the 
fact that man’s journey on this 
earth will determine his place in 
that “unknown country” adds a 
new dimension to her work. It also 
enhances a talent already recog- 
nized as one of the finest that con- 
temporary American writing has to 
offer. 
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THE SELFISH GIANT 
by Oscar Wilde 
illustrated by Mary Fidelis Todd 


Happiness comes from making others happy. 
In this story a great master of the English 
language tells: in a way that any child can 

understand of the Giant who chased the children from his garden. Winter comes and covers his 
castle and garden with the coldness of his heart; the snow and ice refuse to leave. At last the 
children return and when the Giant runs out to meet them, one child rewards him with a kiss. 
Thereafter he makes the children welcome but looks in vain for his special little one. After a 
long time, his little friend comes again to take the Giant to his own garden—Paradise—for the 


little boy who taught the Giant to love was the Christ Child. P. J. Kenedy $2.00 
MARY MY MOTHER 


by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


This book teaches children in a simple but very clear way about the Blessed Virgin, 


defining such doctrines as the |] aculate Conception. Ages 6-10. 


Sheed & Ward $1.75 
ST. PATRICK’S SUMMER 


by Marigold Hunt 


Two children talk to St. Patrick and others and learn the essentials of Catholic 


faith. Ages 10-14. Sheed & Ward $2.75 


ANGEL OF THE SCHOOLS 


by Raissa Maritain 
This life of St. Thomas Aquinas proves that the great doctor can be appreciated 
by children. Ages 9-14. Sheed & Ward $2.50 


OUR LADY COLOR BOOKS 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt illustration by Gedge Harmon 


Each book contains 16 pictures to be colored by crayon 
or water color and 16 pages of text. This series teaches 
the lessons of Our Lady’s various apparitions at Guadalupe, La Salette, 
Lourdes, Pontmain, Pellevoisin, Knock, Fatima, Beauraing and Banneux. 


Grail 25c¢ each book, 5 copies $1.00 








FOR CHILDREN 


THE HALO ON THE SWORD: St. Joan of Arc 


by Mary Purcell 


“Everyone who thrills to the cry of battle and bows to the Name of 
Christ will thoroughly enjoy The Halo on the Sword. Place it on your 
gift list.".—The Voice. 

Newman $3.00 


MICKEY THE ANGEL 


by William P. Giilooly illustrated by Margaret Ahern 


“A poetjedliy told tale of a young angel who receives as his charge a baby who is to grow up 
to be thé Good Thief. Our Lord in various aspects of His earthly life is seen through the vision 
of the angel. The story . . . is quite touching in its simplicity.”—America. 

Newman $3.00 


SIMON O’THE STOCK 


by Anne Heagney 


This is a dramatized biography of St. Simon Stock taken from legend 
and fact. According to legend, Simon left his home and a cruel brother 
when they disagreed on whether to join the crusades or serve God in a 
contemplative spirit. The story tells how Simon, who lived in a hollow 
tree as a boy, grew up to become the head of a large monastic order. 
The Catholic Treasury Stories. Age 10 and over. Ready August. 


Bruce $2.00 


PUZZLE AND QUIZ BOOK 


DO ¢ TRoWG 
compiled by Damien A. Wenzel, O.F.M. 


“St. Francis de Sales and his spoonful of honey would be very pleased B A 
with this book. Children learn the doctrines and truths of the Faith 
while making a game of it.”—Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi. RorTw 

St. Anthony Guild Press $1.00 


THE FISHERMAN’S RING: Story of Pius X 
by Teri Martini 


“Direct and dramatic the narrative will unfailingly attract and impress the young.” 
—Irish Ecclesiastical Review. 


St. Anthony Guild Press $2.00 





The Broken Bowl 


by ROSALIE 


a JULIAN walked down the 
monastery garden path conscious 
of the stones which rocked his san- 
dals and threw his equilibrium a 


bit from side to side. It annoyed 


him that his equilibrum could be 
set off center by so small a thing as 
a stone. Many things annoyed him. 
It should not be so. Today, of all 
days, his equilibrium should be as 
untroubled as the sky with its fat. 


innocent looking clouds. 

As he walked toward the chapel, 
Frater Julian felt the cruel heat 
from the fields of corn behind the 
monastery, even though he now 
walked in the shade—for the heat 
was a familiar foe he’d fought in 
the thirty years he’d been at Our 
Lady of Peace. The fields were his 
home —the monastery with its 
golden cross was his home — the 
garden was his home. But though 
his brain told him these things, his 
heart told him things that were 
quite different. His heart told him 
that for a long time he’d felt in- 
deed homeless. It had not always 
been so. A sweet time ago—a time 
so sweet that the memory of it 
flooded Frater Julian with a quick 
rapture—he had found a home in 
God. How had he reached that 
home? Frater Julian struggled to 
remember. But the edges of his 
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mind caught only a little light here 

a little light there. He remem- 
bered days governed by the ringing 
of bells—days thorny with disci- 
pline. He remembered that he had 
chosen the religious life ... no, that 
was not right. . . the religious life 
had chosen him. But it was a life 
that carried with it a yoke—-for a 
long time, an unbearably heavy 
yoke. 

Yet, gradually, the yoke had be- 
come lighter—and lighter still—un- 
til one day, it had become so pre- 
cious that he drew it to him in 2 
swift, ardent embrace. Frater Julian 
was able to remember that spring 
time of the soul when he had be- 
gun to pluck a little of God’s har- 
mony for his own. But what had 
brought that harmony to him? And 
what had brought him to his now 
desolate state? He could answer 
neither question. He neither knew 
how he had come into such joyful 
gain nor such sorrowful loss. 





It is not possible to describe truly the mo- 
ments of darkness that assail those who give 
themselves wholly to God, nor to make in- 
telligible their intervals of reward. In this 
perceptive story of Frater Julian, Rosalie 
Lieberman comes near to revealing the 
secret. Miss Lieberman is the author of 
Heaven Is So High and The Man Who Sold 
Christmas. She is now free lancing in the 
short story and living in New York City. 
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Lore, of course, had its usual 
rhythm. It could not be otherwise. 
He rose with the other monks at 
two in the morning from his straw 
mattress and pillow for Mass, and 
prayer, meditation, and work in the 
fields. And through it all, he knew 
God’s grace flowed about him al- 
ways. But he did not feel it. And 
because he did not feel God’s grace, 
Frater Julian’s world was gauzed 
over with unreality. He touched 
now with thumb and forefinger the 
first large black wooden bead of his 
rosary and saluted the Mother of 
God, “Hail Mary, full of grace.” But 
the salutation was cold. There was 
no communication in it. For a long 
time that had been so, too. 

A torturing why twisted inside 
Frater Julian’s mind as it had so 
often for so long a time. Today, he 
told himself, I should be truly close 
to the Mother of God. Today, there 
should be no whys writhing inside 
my mind for I have been a monk 
thirty years and am I not grateful 
to God and His Mother for the life 
to which I’ve been led. His intel- 
lect said, Frater Julian, you are in- 
deed grateful for living the life of a 
monk for thirty years. But his soul 
lay dead within him. 


a. was not a matter of emotion. 


Frater Julian knew that. Ecstasy 
of the soul came rarely to him. But 
a still, immovable happiness should 
fill him and leave room for nothing 
else. And that had not been with 
him since. ... When had it left 
him? Frater Julian could not reck- 
on it in time. He only knew that he 
could look back on what seemed an 
eternity of weariness in his soul. 

I am in a state of grace, he told 
himself. I have fulfilled all my du- 
ties. I have made as good a confes- 
sion as I know how. 
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Fasren JULIAN entered the plain 
chapel for High Mass. There, with 
his fellow monks, who lived and 
worked and prayed together in al- 
most complete silence, Frater Ju- 
lian knelt beside Frater Jordan. 
Though Frater Julian kept his eyes 
on the altar, he knew Frater Jordan 
was beside him because none of the 
monks shifted about on the old un- 
cushioned prayer benches and made 
them squeak as he did. The tiny 
noise grated on Frater Julian. 
There was no need for the noise. 
All one had to do was concentrate 
on staying very still. Frater Julian 
kept his old, calloused knees quite 
still proving that it could be done. 

The celebrant of the Mass now 
approached the altar. Frater Julian 
tried to experience the glories of the 
Mass. But inside him, there was a 
wasteland. Let it be watered, God, 
he prayed. Let it be watered. 

But the dryness continued, and 
Frater Julian knew only the exter- 
nals of the chapel—the flickering 
sanctuary lamps—the white statue 
of St. Joseph—the deep green of the 
trees seen through the open chapel 
window. He did not truly feel God’s 
presence on the altar. 


‘Tine drama of the Mass moved for- 
ward — through the Consecration, 
Communion, and now with the final 
blessing, the monks began the 
Office of Sext. Frater Julian re- 
cited the familiar Latin words with 
the rest of the monks, but their mu- 
sic reached his ears and not his 
heart. The bell sounded the end of 
Sext, and the white robed monks 
rose, genuflected deeply, and walked 
out of the chapel to the refectory. 

Frater Julian remembered that 
his afternoon task lay in the kitchen 
—to fry the large skillets of corn 
and bake the black bread which, at 
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this time of year, were the monks’ 
main monotonous fare. For a mo- 
ment, Frater Julian felt anger jag 
through him. He had hoped that 
today, on the thirtieth anniversary 
of his entering the order, that 
Father Abbot would assign him to 
the library to translate some of the 
French books into English. That 
task he relished. Frater Julian 
really could not understand Father 
Abbot. The rule of the order was 
to put a man to work at the task 
for which he was best suited. But 
Father Abbot, of late, had thrown 
this rule aside in his case, and flung 
tasks to him which though he knew 
the holiness of his vows of obedi- 
ence, nevertheless were distasteful 
to him. Still he knew that he could 
dedicate his kitchen job to God. 
And he would try. He would really 
try. 

Frater Julian reached the refec- 
tory door and stopped suddenly. 
There, kneeling in silence, 
novice. In one firm brown hand, 
he held a broken bowl. And in hu- 
mility, deep as the roots of the 
earth, he offered it for all to see. 


was a 


‘Tes was not a new sight to Frater 


Julian. Dishes were often broken, 
and when they were broken care- 
lessly, the offender, by the rule of 
the community, had to carry the 
broken article to the refectory door 
and kneel with it silently for all to 
see. So the culprit acknowledged 
his fault and so begged forgiveness. 

Frater Julian looked at the nov- 
ice. He must have seen him before, 
and yet Frater Julian felt this was 
not a face he really knew. The 
newly given to God was blessedly 
young — nineteen perhaps. But it 
was not his youth that stabbed 
Frater Julian as much as the inten- 
sity with which he said in silence, 
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mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima 
culpa. The silence was a silence 
that could be heard and Frater 
Julian listened to it. He looked at 
the novice’s face and heard the elo- 
quent silence, and though he could 
not understand why, Frater Julian 
was disturbed by the boy. 

The other monks walked past the 
novice, but Frater Julian looked 
again into his face. One could not 
end by saying that fulfillment and 
humility were on that face, though 
they lay there like sun on a field. 
It was as if fulfillment and humil- 
ity were grounded in his soul for- 
ever and could not be shaken. 

Frater Julian walked into the re- 
fectory, and though he knew he 
should not, he turned around to see 
the novice again. There was a 
bright innocence about the boy, but 
a swift intelligence, too, as if he 
held within himself all the answers 
he need know. 

Frater Julian sat down at the 
long, bare refectory table and ate 
the black bread and corn and heard 
the gray voice of Frater Louis read- 
ing from St. John of the Cross. But 
St. John of the Cross seemed far 
away, and Frater Julian thought of 
the young novice who sat at the 
table with him now and who 
troubled him greatly, though he 
could not say why. 


‘Tue meal was finished, and the 
monks rose like a white sea, and 
silently went to their noon day rest. 

Frater Julian pulled aside the 
curtain of his cell in the common 
dormitory, and there in that tiny 
cell, he rested his body, but his 
mind would not rest. He tried to 
pray, but it was useless. In his 
mind, there clung the image of the 
young novice, and though he told 
himself everything was pleasing 
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about the boy, the more clearly he 
remembered his face and the whole- 
ness of his personality, the more 
troubled he became. Let me, at 
least, have the answer to this, he 
prayed. Let me know why I should 
be so stricken by a novice whose 
life has not touched mine. 

The words whirred in Frater Ju- 
lian’s mind . . . whose life has not 
touched mine . . . whose life has not 
touched mine. And then, with a 
brief little turn, like a grace note, 
the words changed to . . . whose life 
has touched mine. It was as if a 
candle had begun to shine in Frater 
Julian’s soul, and he could start to 
feel his way back into the light 
again. Frater Julian groped for the 
answer and slowly it began to come 
...heis...heis... the dayspring 
... he is a living prayer. 


Bus before the flame could leap 
higher in Frater Julian, the monas- 
tery bell sounded bringing with its 
deep, solemn tone another reality— 
the knowledge of waiting labor that 
made the soul sweat as well as the 
body. For Frater Julian remem- 
bered that it was time for him to 
bake the bread and shuck and fry 
the corn. It was time for him to 
serve God in the kitchen. The flame 
flickered and went slowly, lower, 
lower, and rising in its place was 
the sickening distaste Frater Julian 
felt for the task ahead. 

Frater Julian walked with the 
forced briskness of his years out of 
the austerity of the building, into 
the warmth of the sun. Once again, 
it soaked itself through his thick 
wool habit. Strange that a man 
could feel at once summer on his 
body and winter in his soul. Win- 
ter? Was that right? Was that 
what he really felt? Frater Julian 
rolled the question around in his 


mind as if it were a rosary bead be- 
tween his fingers. Yes, that was 
right. He had to admit it. His soul 
was wintry indeed. 

Frater Julian opened the kitchen 
door. The ears of corn lay there in 
great, green stacks waiting to be 
shucked and fried. And there also 
in the kitchen was the flour and 
salt—the lard, sugar, and milk 
which he must turn into many 
loaves of black bread. 


Revursiox burned inside Frater 
Julian like acid. Across the fields, 
was the cool, high-ceilinged library 
holding the swift minds of scholars, 
the profound stirrings of their 
hearts. And he had the means to 
make those minds and hearts a 
known country to other monks. 
Anyone could shuck th’ corn, while 
Soe 

He would ask Father Abbot as a 
special favor on this special day to 
allow him to work in the library. 
It was not unseemly to ask such a 
favor on this, his thirtieth anniver- 
sary of entering the order. Frater 
Julian let the kitchen door bang be- 
hind him as if he were shutting the 
door on something he wanted to 
forget forever. He hurried across 
the field taking the short cut to the 
main house and Father Abbot. The 
sun’s heat had begun to be cruel 
now ... and so would the heat of 
the kitchen be, Frater Julian 
thought unless Father Abbot 
chose. 


Anoure him now as he got nearer 
the main house, Frater Julian heard 
the steady, rhythmic sound of saw- 


ing. One of the wooded places on 
the grounds needed to be cleared for 
planting. And the monks them- 
selves were felling the trees, dedi- 
eating this task, as every task, to 
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the greater glory of God. No sound 
came from the monks. There was 
only the sound of the saws and the 
summer sound of nameless, tiny 
insects. 

As he walked, Frater Julian 
glanced quickly around for the 
young novice. But, in a moment of 
swift, keen disappointment, he re- 
alized that he would not have 
the good fortune to look upon the 
novice’s face now. For all the 
monks were working with immense 
straw hats pulled well down over 
their faces making the novice indis- 
tinguishable from the rest. But the 
knowledge that he would not see 
the novice’s face, did not quench 
Frater Julian’s desire. Instead, the 


desire took hold of him, and though 
it seemed an inordinate one, Frater 
Julian did not fight it. 


Ase as he made room for the de- 
sire instead of shutting it out, 
Frater Julian felt the faint flame 
spurt up — flicker — and steady it- 
self. It did not give off an immense 
light, but enough light for Frater 
Julian to see a little again in his 
own dark. And as he saw dimly, he 
smiled a little. Why, he thought, I 
have seen him .. . and I still see 
him. And what he saw was the boy 
with humility upon his face and 
imbedded in his soul. And as he 
saw again, Frather Julian began to 
touch again with the edges of his 
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mind an almost forgotten experi- 
ence—the hurling aside of self and 
the slow edging toward God that 
followed. 

Frater Julian’s eyes brightened 
and softened as one thought con- 
sumed him. Why, he told himself, 
I have seen him—and myself. It is 
enough. 

Frater Julian stopped suddenly. 
He was only a few feet away from 
the main house, but he stopped be- 
cause now it occurred to him that 
he did not need to speak to Father 
Abbot at all. 

Frater Julian walked again to the 
kitchen. He turned the sleeves of 
his habit back the way the novice’s 
must be at this moment. He looked 
at the corn and thought of the bread 
to be baked and felt the coming 
heat of the kitchen and, in contrast, 
the coolness of the library which he 
had possibly relinquished. 

Frater Julian did not try to 
thrust away all at once his desire 
to be in the library for he knew it 
could not be done. 

But before he started to shuck 
the corn, he went over to the sink 
board and picked up the broken 
bowl which the young novice had 
left there. He picked it up with 
care, as if indeed it were of great 
worth. Then he set it directly in 
front of him where he could see it 
all the while as he began the long, 
long task ahead. 





mae 
Syoiat me 


by THOMAS J. MOYLAN 


Ix reading the short stories of 
Ernest Hemingway, one of the au- 


thor’s characteristic traits stands 
out conspicuously. This is his ap- 
parently morbid preoccupation with 
violence, with pain, and particu- 
larly with violent death. J. W. 
Aldridge observes that Heming- 
way’s taste “. . . runs from brute 
violence to mass violence to the 
obsessive recollection of violence.” 
Hemingway himself, speaking of 
his apprenticeship with the Kansas 
City Star, said that “the General 
Hospital was up a long hill from the 
Union Station and there you got 
accidents and a double check on 
crimes of violence.” 

Violence has been the very sub- 
stance of Hemingway’s life. He has 


a good left and a passable right, 
and once confined a large man to 
his room for five days and nights 
under the care of a special nurse. 
His war experience was very much 
at the front; he has been shot 
through both feet, both knees, both 
arms, both hands; he once had 246 
pieces of shrapnel picked out of 
him after a mortar shell exploded 
close by, and he has had at least 
ten concussions. In a letter he 
wrote home from Italy, Hemingway 
said that “when there is a direct 
hit, your pals get splattered all over 
you.” 

Conflicting critical opinion on so 
controversial a subject as Heming- 
way’s preoccupation with violence 
makes it difficult to draw a definite 
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conclusion concerning his violence 
and its message. At one time or an- 
other during my acquaintance with 
Hemingway, I have held these dif- 
fering opinions, gradually culling 
them until I have finally reached 
what I believe to be a correct judg- 
ment. 


‘Tuenerone it should be reasonable 
to unfold my analysis for the reader 
in the sequence of its development: 
meeting Hemingway, getting ac- 
quainted with Hemingway, and 
finally, knowing Hemingway. I 
shall demonstrate how my under- 
standing of the violence in his art 
developed in these three stages. By 
logically developing my view of vio- 
lence and its appendages in Ernest 
Hemingway's short stories, I am 
seeking to prove that Hemingway 
is far more than an upper-class 
pulp-magazine writer, that he com- 
municates meaning and upon sev- 
eral levels by his use of violence. 

On meeting Hemingway, the un- 
initiated reader finds his portrayal 
of violent action an interesting new 
plaything. He can feel new sensa- 
tions, as the shooting in “The Short 
Happy Life of Francis Macomber”: 
“And he felt a sudden, white-hot 
blinding flash inside his head, and 
that was all he ever felt,” or this 
passage from “The Capital of the 
World”: 

“... and, as he watched the on- 
rushing point, he stepped his left 
foot too far forward and the knife 
did not pass but slipped in as easily 
as into a wineskin and there was a 
hot scalding rush above and around 
the sudden inner rigidity of steel 
and Enrique shouting ‘Ay! Ay! Let 
me get it out! Let me get it out!’ 
and Paco slipped forward on the 
chair, the cape still held, Enrique 
pulling on the chair as the knife 
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turned in him, in Paco. {Then Paco 
was] ... feeling his life go out of 
him as dirty water empties from a 
bathtub when the plug is drawn.” 


| thing which impresses 
the Hemingway novice is the style 
which carries the violence. Paul 
Rosenfield says, “The proseman’s 
phrases are predominantly brute, 
stubby, rigid, like . . . clenched fists. 
There is little expression, inclusiv- 
ity, reverberation in them; mostly 
blunt hitting force as in pile driv- 
ers.” That is, each word seems to 
fall into place, and the motion fol- 
lows through to its peak with never 
a turning aside. 

The surprised reader, leaving 
other fiction, first finds in Heming- 
way a style which really gets it said, 
which seeks the author’s thought 
and clasps it without entanglement. 
He leaves a great factory, with hot, 
pressing drafts blowing across his 
face and bewildering him and huge 
machines rumbling in unknown 
rhythms, and walks out into the 
clear, cold, refreshing atmosphere 
of Hemingway’s prose. 

This reaction to Hemingway’s 
style I found to be a true one, and 
the conviction that he has developed 
the appropriate manner of convey- 
ing his message of violence grew as 
I learned more of Hemingway. 


| as the reader becomes better 
acquainted with Hemingway’s short 
stories, the violence which was so 





After a careful study of Hemingway’s short 
stories, Thomas J. Moylan analyzes the au- 
thor’s recurring use of violence and pain, 
bringing out with special emphasis Heming- 
way’s basic philosophy of man as an animal. 
Mr. Moylan is a scholarship student at 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb., and is 
now engaged in research for a book on Wil- 


liam Faulkner. 
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much an object of interest in the 
beginning, starts to sicken and re- 
pel him, as incident after savage 
incident smashes his sensibility 
with the regularity of a heavy sea 
pounding a breakwater. The fol- 
lowing passage, which I wrote at 
the time that I began to revolt 
against Heming way’s violence, 
should make the feeling clear. I 
had just picked up another author, 
Frank O’Connor, after a long siege 
with Hemingway: 

“It is interesting to note that 
reading another author after Hem- 
ingway is like leaving a dump 
where the rats are two feet long 
and vicious and where one has 
walked through everything barefoot 
and blind and without really know- 
ing why he was there or what was 
happening, and all the time bump- 
ing into jagged metal and hard 
wooden poles which rake and punt 


him about, and hearing discords, 
almost more than one can shake off, 


pounded into him interminably; 
leaving all this and entering a gar- 
den of light where one is no longer 
blind and can see the flowers and 
the sky and can feel the cool green- 
ness of the springy turf upon his 
bleeding feet, and can talk with a 
good friend, and love and laugh 
once again.” 

And when, at the just-becoming- 
acquainted stage, I interpreted the 
motive Hemingway has for inject- 
ing violence so overwhelmingly into 
his stories, I wrote: 

“Hemingway is a camera, faith- 
fully recording what happens. He 
rarely goes beyond what happened 
into the bearing what happened has 
on life, or truth, or thought, or what 
the result of a violent act might 
be. He misses the deeper implica- 
tions of many of his stories. He has 
seen, but not completely. Thus his 
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obsession of violence. Violence is a 
good carrier in a story. That is 
why he works so hard to achieve 
good violence. He misses half the 
story by not exploring completely 
the area of the violence and its 
effects.” 


I was not alone in the conviction 
that Hemingway’s violence is with- 
out good cause or wholesome rea- 
son, for many critics agreed com- 
pletely with my analysis. J. P. 
Bishop states that the violence of 
the action in Hemingway does not 
make up for its futility. And Fran- 
cis Duggan says that the only func- 
tion of violence in Hemingway’s 
work is that of “... relief from the 
sickening vertigo of boredom.” 
“With Hemingway, the destructive 
impulses are meaningless and 
causeless,” says Maxwell Geisman. 
And Paul Rosenfield expresses 
exactly my reaction at that time: 
To Hemingway, he says, we 
hearken with a mental shrug, won 
by the bravura of the account, a 
little vexed by the shallowness of 
the burden.” 

All this leads one to judge Hem- 
ingway as limited to barbarity and 
to believe that Hemingway thinks 
only in terms of physical clutches. 
Francis Duggan says, “The man 
learned to hold tight, not think, and 
let in the little at a time he could 
control. It was a big part... . that 
he learned . . . to write things out 
the way he let them in.” If this is 
the case, that Hemingway’s vision 
is limited, then what we see, states 
J. W. Aldridge, is all that remains— 
“... a narrow world, a burly boy’s 
world, made up of violence and 
bound by violence to the end.” 

And, having thus judged a writer 
of Hemingway’s stature, the reader, 
with Granville Hicks, believes his 
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violence an “ escape from a 
world grown too complicated and 
disheartening.” He sees in the all- 
permeating spirit, as does Paul 
Rosenfield, “. . . a poor unprofitable 
substitute for neglected concentra- 
tion and penetration.” He believes 
that Hemingway has used violence 
to avoid thinking out the problems 
in his work. And moreover he is 
certain that Hemingway has given 
an unbalanced view of tife with his 
overpowering undercurient of bru- 
tality. 


Ber when we begin speaking of 
an unbalanced view of life, we are 
looking at Hemingway in relation 
to the totality of existence. And at 
this second stage,—our getting ac- 
quainted with Hemingway,-—we are 
inclined to condemn his thought as 
negative and static. We believe, as 
does D. S. Savage that “. . . unlike 
a novelist of more complex and ac- 


tive mentality, gifted with psycho- 
logical insight and the power to 


project a personal vision of 
experience, Hemingway is 
forced to turn for material to the 
plane . . . of the pulp magazine.” 
We tend to reduce him to a simple 
common denominator, such as at- 
tempting to portray, as Paul Rosen- 
field writes, “. . . the ineluctability 
of some brute power relentlessly 
charging down upon the man of to- 
day, obliging him to a desperate 
defensive activity.” Or, with Gran- 
ville Hicks, we adjudge that “all 
Hemingway's compulsions stem 
from his feeling about death.” 

And violence found but not quite 
understood in the stories brings 
forth D. S. Savage’s too-strong criti- 
cism that “to deprive life of its in- 
wardness, and to see men, not as 
personalities, but as objects, is to 
open the door for .. . a contempt of 
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human values and human life which 
puts killing a man on the same level 
of actuality as cooking an egg, or 
blacking one’s boots.” 

Thus, when we look at the rela- 
tionship of Hemingway’s violent 
life to his brutal writing and at 
what we think of as his view of the 
totality of existence, we are inclined 
to shrug our shoulders, and to deny 
any depth of sympathy or compre- 
hension to Hemingway, whom we 
consider at this second level of our 
understanding to have been over- 
exposed to violence and to have 
finally become preoccupied with it 
in an unhealthy way. 


Bus having gotten acquainted 
with Hemingway and, if we stay 
with him learning more about him 
all the time through his stories, we 
finally come to know him truly, in- 
sofar as that is possible. We begin 
to see the implications of his sto- 
ries, and as we finish them we are 
awed more and more by the depth 
of an art from which we can learn 
without being explicitly taught but 
rather by living the experiences our- 
selves, violent as these experiences 
may be. We see that violence is not 
in unbalance in the stories, but is 
a part, a large part, of the whole 
message of Hemingway, just as so- 
cial reform was a large part of the 
message of Charles Dickens. 

At the transition point between 
contempt and realization, the reader 
first begins to understand what has 
been manifest all along: the mes- 
sage that violence is an integral part 
of life. Violence in Hemingway is 
usually projected upon the physical 
level, but often is carried also upon 
the conversational plane, which is 
something that the reader does not 
perceive if he merely takes time to 
get acquainted. Hemingway has a 
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peculiarly incisive vision, as D. S. 
Savage points out: 

“The emphasis is not . . . entirely 
on the crude, mechanical action 
taking place in a complete psychic 
vacuum. The psychological impli- 
cations of the violence of the ‘pulp’ 
mentality are made explicit. In 
reading Hemingway we are made 
aware that the violent action itself 

. arises from the need for the 
alleviation of a prior and underly- 
ing psychic vacuity — an emotional 
state which is sometimes in his 
work suggested with great skill.” 


Axo now there finally comes the 
overpowering realization of the real 
Hemingway, and the reason for his 
violence. Its purpose is not mere 
cruelty or watching people react to 
brutality, but to show the actual 
hardness of life; people’s suffering 
as human beings, and their dignity 
in bearing pain. Maxwell Geisman 
states: 

“And the sense of man’s virtue, 
rare, composed of such dubious 
components, lasts for only a mo- 
ment; the moment when the mata- 
dor and the bull are both ready for 
the kill; not when victory is easy; 
but when it is one strength against 
another; one skill, one will meeting 
its counterpart in the brief seconds 
of the last act of the bullfight.” 

Hemingway, with this same 
sense of man’s dignity, often writes 
about people who have become 
weaklings for the sake of comfort, 
and contrasts violence with their 
emptiness because he sees in this a 
negation of man’s dignity. He por- 
trays not merely the physical, but 
all the little deaths of cowardice, 
frustration, guilt, hatred, or expia- 
tion. He gives us a fuller under- 
standing of the destructive impulses 
within us. With Jn Our Time, he 
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impersonal force in the universe. 


Waar then has so misled those 
who do not take the trouble to un- 
derstand the violence in Heming- 
way? Carlos Baker writes, his 
“. . . intensity, . . . close to the in- 
tensity of poetry, has deceived some 
of his critics into supposing that 
Hemingway is an exponent of vio- 
lence for its own sake.” And per- 
haps, according to Phillip Young, 
they also dislike his “world of war 

. in a literal sense . . . or figura- 
tively, as marked everywhere with 
violence, potential or present. Not a 
world in which some of us are very 
interested. ... It is a hell of a world, 
and we should protest it. But on 
the other hand we should be hard 
pressed to prove that it is not the 
one we inhabit.” 

Those unseeing castigators of 
Hemingway do not want to admit 
that violence is an intrinsic com- 
ponent to man’s condition. 


I. this be true, that violence is in- 
tegral to life, then Hemingway does 
not present for us a world unbal- 
anced by brutality. In Death in the 


Afternoon, 


“e 


Hemingway § states, 
. any part you make will repre- 
sent the whole if it’s made truly.” 
He must realize, and more deeply 
than we can ever realize, how 
intimately are the joys of life tied 
to its pangs. This is why, states 
Paul Rosenfield, “the sheer unfeel- 
ing barbarity of life, and the ele- 
mentary humor and_ tenderness 
lying close upon it is a favorite and 
recurring theme.” Notes Edmund 
Wilson, “It is usually some prin- 
ciple of courage, of honor, of pity 
. on which the drama hinges.” 
Hemingway has a real sense of de- 
cency, of honor. Almost any of his 
- 
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stories confirms this. For instance, 
“The Undefeated” tells of unrea- 
soned courage and ideals inconsist- 
ent with reality. The climax is a 
violent goring, but Hemingway has 
used this violence to bring to a peak 
our sympathy with a washed-up 
matador. And no writer who is un- 
sympathetic with humanity can 
ever arouse the emotion of sympa- 
thy in his readers. As Evelyn 
Waugh says, “Behind all the blus- 
ter and cursing and fisticuffs he 
has an elementary sense of chivalry 

respect for women, pity for the 
weak, love of honor—which keeps 
breaking in.” 


New that we have begun to know 
Hemingway better we see that there 
is no such thing as a superficial ex- 
planation for his art. He must be 
read intensely, just as his work has 
been intensely written, and just as 
one must be intensely aware of life. 
A certain feeling of awe over- 
whelms us at each new revelation, 
as we begin to realize the massive- 
ness of Hemingway’s achievement, 
and the integrity of his art. 

J. W. Aldridge observes that his 
work is, “at its best, a perfect syn- 
thesis in art of temperament and 
experience, private vision and pub- 
lic knowledge.” Actually knowing 
Hemingway brings us to the realiza- 
tion, as Carlos Baker declares, that 
“the record, if it is examined justly 
and with detachment, simply does 
not bear out the frequent critical 
implication that he invokes the 
spectacular or leans on the unusual 
to carry the burden of his stories.” 


= reached an understanding 
of Hemingway’s savagery through 
his stories, perhaps we can even 


better understand it by getting 
Hemingway's own views. Once he 
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told Maxwell Perkins, “The first 
and final thing you have to do in 
this world is to last in it and not 
be smashed by it.” Hemingway 
feels that one must condition one- 
self to the brutal realities of war 
and blood and death, for nothing 
can weaken one more than “going 
romantic.” 

Hemingway remarks, writing in 
Death in the Afternoon, that the 
duty of the writer is “to know what 
you really felt, rather than what 
you were supposed to feel, and had 
been taught to feel.” He proposes 
to hold fast to “. . . the real thing, 
the sequence of emotion and the 
fact which made the emotion.” 
Thus we have it from Hemingway 
himself that we have been dealing 
with one who considers himself a 
realist. And since there are other 
realities besides violence, Heming- 
way can be expected to portray 
these other realities as well, and it is 
the reader’s part in the contract to 
find the other realities in Heming- 
way’s fiction. I can honestly say 
that I found much of reality, and 
even some slight spirituality to be 
at least implicitly present in the 
nihilist that is Hemingway. 

The word implicit is the key to 
Hemingway’s short stories. Before 
the reader understands them to any 
extent, he feels that certain small 
factors and details, and many cruel 
incidents in the stories could have 
been left out; that they contribute 
nothing to the dominant impression 
of any one story. With realization, 
though, of what Hemingway is do- 
ing, one begins to see that these fac- 
tors belong to another level of the 
story and that sometimes there are 
several levels, and that these other 
levels are always the ones on which 
Hemingway conveys his more espe- 
cial meaning. That meaning, if it 
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were put into so many words, would 
be as worthless as a slogan. But, 
woven into life itself, it conveys 
Hemingway’s message to the read- 
er, whether or not he consciously 
sees that there is more to the stories 
than the often savage surface ac- 
tion. Hemingway must be read with 
awareness. Hemingway must be 
read like modern poetry. 

Even after one has reached some 
comprehension of the depth in 
Hemingway, there are still depths 
to be discovered. But having 
reached this understanding one also 
becomes aware of the shoals, the 
spots in Hemingway’s composition 
as a man, and thus as a writer, that 
are apparent through the stories 
and which weaken the message of 
his violence. 

First apparent is his interest in 
animal sensation. Nick Adams 
7 felt all the old feeling.” If 
there is any common denominator 
to Hemingway’s thought, this is an 
evident part of it. His deep insights 
contrast so starkly with his love of 
sense pleasure, that it is impossible 
to be unaware of such a blemish. 
Some critics, though, attempt to ex- 
plain away the violence of the sto- 
ries as a product of this animal im- 
pulse in Hemingway. This is not a 
true judgment, for we have seen 
that the violence has a mission to 
perform outside itself. 


| as explicit in the stories 
as Hemingway’s epicurean inclina- 
tions, is the non-morality of the 
characters he portrays. Nick 
Adams, hero of Jn Our Time, does 
not judge the moral implications of 
his actions. Violence stimulates 
him, but he does not think. In “Big 
Two-Hearted River,” Nick even 
forces himself not to think. In “The 
Three-Day Blow,” Bill says of Nick’s 
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to think about it. You might get 
back into it again.” And never 
once is the moral law considered, 
or any fear of God shown by the 
characters when they break a com- 
mandment. 

But perhaps this is to be ex- 
pected, if their view of life, or more 
particularly, its usually violent 
ending, is examined. As Michael 
Maloney asserts, Hemingway char- 
acters are “. . . bestially indifferent 
to death.” In The Snows of Kili- 
manjaro, a writer is dying of gan- 
grene. Hemingway states, “. . . all 
he ever felt now was a great tired- 
ness and anger that this was the 
end of it. For this, that now was 
coming, he had very little curiosity. 
It was strange how easy being tired 
enough made it.” This dying writ- 
er’s “so what” attitude toward death 
is organic to the stories in general, 
and explains the carelessness of 
Hemingway's protagonists toward 
the moral law. 


Eh avine now developed my 
thought and opinion of Heming- 
way’s violence through the three 
degrees of understanding: how it 
felt to meet Hemingway’s violence, 
what I thought when I got better 
acquainted with that violence, and 
my convictions when I believe that 
I finally understand it to some ex- 
tent, I am prepared to draw my con- 
clusion as to the violence in Hem- 
ingway’s stories, and the message 
he conveys: Ernest Hemingway, in 
his short stories, has succeeded in 
using violence, not for its own sake, 
as in sensational fiction, but for the 
communication of his sinister mes- 
sage, a message which I find in my 
final analysis to be mainly this: 
Life is brutal; but men are brave, 
and can win, even without God. 





Te Deum 


by ROGER H. LESSER 


QOH God we praise You and proclaim You King, 
And all the earth bows down in adoration. 

The Heaven's hosts, seraphic choirs sing 

Your Majesty in ceaseless exultation. 

“Holy,” they sing, “Commander of the great, 
Heaven and earth reflect Your awful power.” 
Apostles praise, prophets announce Your state; 
Your spotless martyrs hail You in their hour. 
Your glorious Spouse, the newer Israel 

Fills all lands with the thunder of Your names-—— 
The Lord of all, unique, majestical 

The Father, Son and Holy Ghost, proclaims. 


And You, Oh King of Glory, anointed one, 

For You, Oh Christ, what praises are too great? 
To save us, sinners, You did not disdain 

To make a virgin’s womb Your house of state. 
Then, being born a man, You stormed the breech 
And robbed the power of Satan of its sting. 
Once more was Heaven in our halting reach; 
You shattered Death by dying like a king. 

In glory now, soon You will come to judge, 
Consider then those whom You saved before 
And snatch from death those quivering on the edge 
And count them holy when You tell the score. 


And still our praise like incense fumes ascends 
And still we sigh and call with all our strength 
Blessings on You, best of all! our friends, 

True God yet man to bring us aid at length. 
When that day comes, the day each man must fear, 
Arrange that we, who ask Your favor now 

With soul unsmirched may stand without a tear 
To reap the harvest of Your final vow. 

Be gentle with us Lord; our hope survives 

As we cry mercy on the souls You made. 

With confidence then stride we out our lives 
To taste eternity still unafraid. 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 





BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I REMEMBER feeling rather shocked at some stage during the war when I 
read an official-sounding Catholic article by a theologian in which it was 
argued that neutrality in time of war was an impossible concept for Catho- 
lics. If my memory serves me right, the writer was able to back up his 
opinion by some important texts. In time of war strange things hap- 
pen, and this argument could hardly stand against the teaching of Pope 
Pius XII in his Christmas Allocution of 1941 when he defended the neu- 
trality of small nations, a neutrality “which is theirs according to the 
natural as well as the international law.” 

But on reflection we can see that neutrality is, in theory at least, a dif- 
ficult concept for Catholics in an age of ideological strife. The Gospel text 
“He who is not with Me is against Me” cannot, of course, be directly 
applied to international relations, yet if it is true that when one part of 
the world is fighting for the defense of spiritual freedom and the dignity 
of man, made in the image of God, while another part is determined to 
destroy these basic moral values in the name of a godless State authority 
over the souls and minds, as well as the bodies, of men, then a status of 
neutrality as between the opposing views would be hard to defend in 
principle. 


‘Toear, the idea of neutrality, as between the two struggling giant Powers, 
has come to have a considerable appeal. In the East, India sees herself as 
a neutral mediator between Communism and the West. In the West itself, 
the Soviet, in agreeing to an Austrian treaty on the basis of Austrian neu- 
trality, has put forward an international solution to the world’s crisis in 
terms of a great neutral belt which, in theory at any rate, could extend 
from Poland to France and from Sweden to Italy, in other words, a virtual 
European neutral belt. 

It has indeed proved an alluring idea. One thinks of a country like 
Switzerland which has preserved its neutrality through two ideological 
world wars, escaped the devastation of people and country, and rendered 
no small service to all, not only in its work of mercy but as a kind of 
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diplomatic broker between the con- 
tending sides. Nor should we over- 
look the Holy See itself, different as 
its position and status are, since its 
official neutrality not only proved 
of immense service to all belliger- 
ents but reminded Christians 
throughout the world that the last 
word did not lie with the opposite 
moral claims of the warring camps. 
Whatever the validity of their moral 
claims, both undoubtedly pressed 
toward victory with scant regard 
for the principles of just fighting, 
and only the voice of the Holy 
Father reminded the world that not 
all means are justified, however im- 
portant and valid the end. 

But Catholic principles always 
have a curious way of proving their 
truth and common sense in the ac- 
tual unfolding of history itself. We 
all know today how right the Pope 
was to protest even against the 
methods of warfare and the peace 
aims of the anti-Fascist Powers. 
The destruction of Germany and so 
much of Europe in the quest for un- 
conditional surrender could have no 
other effect than to substitute for 
the Fascist menace the far greater 
menace of totalitarian Communism, 
and a great deal of the peace efforts 
of the last decade have had to be 
dedicated to the repair of what we 
destroyed in order to resist the new 
evil which we unheedingly fed in 
the last years of the war. 

Similarly, today, if we study the 
world position without prejudice we 
shall see that the hope of nations 
seeking shelter from a third war 
under the cloak of neutrality has 
very little validity. And the reason 
for this is precisely the moral diffi- 
culty of the concept of neutrality, 
except as an accident or a tempo- 
rary convenience, in an _ ideologi- 
cally divided world. 
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Let us look at the matter first 
from the Communist point of view. 
If Communism means anything, it 
means a materialist gospel of a way 
of social life that is believed by its 
sponsors to be intrinsically valid 
and right. It is for universal con- 
sumption, and its inherent worth is 
such that it must be imposed on 
people for their own good, if they 
are too dumb, too much under the 
thumb of the wicked capitalists, to 
accept it willingly. More than this, 
Communism is the necessary sur- 
vivor to the inevitable break-down 
of capitalism through the economic 
and moral contradictions at its 
roots. It is, in other words, a new 
universal gospel. 

Logically, therefore, the Soviet 
has maneuvered for opportunities 
of imposing its regime on other 
countries and eagerly accepted 
them. And each success in this 
policy kills all possible conception 
of neutrality in the countries taken 
over. Nor has the Soviet ever denied 
its ultimate aim. Within the last 
few weeks, Mr. Kaganovich, the 
Soviet deputy prime minister, re- 
peated: “We know, as Marxists, 
that sooner or later the people suf- 
fering under capitalism will tread 
our revolutionary path.” And at the 
time of the Korean armistice Mos- 
cow repudiated the idea that coun- 
tries like Sweden and Switzerland 
could be considered neutral—and it 
was right to do so, as we shall see. 





Under present world conditions, a posi- 
tion of genuine neutrality is impossible. 
Michael de la Bedoyere suggests that the 
Free World recognize this situation and 
that, when the Soviets offer neutrality to a 
country as a condition of freedom, the hold- 
ing of free elections in that country be made 
the test of their sincerity. Mr. de la Bedoyere 
argues that the Red Bear could pluck out its 
claws—for only God is unchangeable. 
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| therefore, the present 
Soviet offer of a neutral belt in the 
interests of peace or peaceful co- 
existence cannot be anything but a 
tactical repudiation of its perfectly 
logical (from its own point of view) 
repudiation of the very idea of neu- 
trality. If it wants Germany, Aus- 
tria, Yugoslavia, Italy and France 
to be neutralized, it can only be be- 
cause it considers this to be more 
in its own interest than their virtual 
membership in the opposite armed 
camp. 

In the old days neutrality could 
be preserved, for a time at any rate, 
by a neutral country’s willingness 
to defend itself. Geographical posi- 
tion could also be a favorable fac- 
tor. The long neutrality of Switzer- 
land has owed a good deal both to 
the natural defenses of the country 
and to the people’s determination to 
fight to maintain their neutrality. 
Today, unfortunately, such readi- 
ness to defend one’s neutrality has 
much less importance, as indeed we 
have seen in the last two wars. Glo- 
bal warfare with modern weapons 
necessarily involves neutrals if they 
stand in the way, and their resist- 
ance can only be a token one. 

Whether Austria as a neutral is 
defended or undefended is not to- 
day a very important question. It 
remains important in the case of 
Germany which is a large and 
strong country, placed in a critical 
strategical position. An armed Ger- 
many could not resist nuclear at- 
tack, but its effective defense could 
make all the difference if and when 
the Soviet decided that the country 
was ready to free itself fr the 
capitalist toils and be brought into 
the Soviet paradise. Nor can we be 
certain that the first phases of an- 
other war would involve the use of 
nuclear weapons, since these weap- 
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ons must become increasingly sui- 
cidal. 


Waar then of the concept of neu- 
trality from the point of view of 
the forces of freedom: Here the 
position, at first sight, seems quite 
different. By their very ideology of 
human and national freedom, coun- 
tries like Britain and America must 
recognize the right of a country to 
maintain its neutrality. 

In fact, the concept of neutrality 
has no meaning at all today, ex- 
cept in so far as freedom can be 
maintained by the armed strength 
of the anti-Communist Powers. 
These Powers, in struggling to de- 
fend the right of the individual per- 
son to exercise his inherent, spirit- 
ual, civic, social, free responsibility 
even within the increasingly tech- 
nocratic modern State, are also 
committed to defend the right of 
any nation to judge for itself its 
attitude and behavior in face of the 
world conflict of ideologies. 


Bor this very fact necessarily in- 
volves the truth that the neutrality 
so defended by the great anti-Com- 


munist Powers is_ not, strictly 
speaking, a neutrality at all. For 
these “neutral” Powers know, or 
should know, that their neutrality 
can only last, so long as the great 
anti-Communist Powers can _ suc- 
cessfully resist the Communist gos- 
pel. In other words, the neutrality of 
these countries involves them ideo- 
logically in the anti-Communist 
resistanc From the Communist 
point of view they are not neutral 
at all; from the anti-Communist 
point of view, their neutrality can 
only be regarded as an evasion or 
escape from the logical and moral 
responsibilities which the world 
situation imposes on them. 
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This, of course, is the theory of 
the situation. In fact, the position is 
complicated by a great many fur- 
ther considerations. Even today, 
the global international situation 
permits of accidental neutrality. 
Countries may still be so remote 
from the play of the conflict that 
they can feel themselves to be safe 
in their neutrality. Some may be so 
near the enemy that neutrality is 
for the time being the only safe 
choice for them. 


Mone difficult is the problem of 
areas and traditions, as in the Near, 
Middle and Far East, where there 
may be a very real feeling that the 
conflict between Communism and 
Western anti-Communism results 
on both sides from an over-simpli- 
fication of the issues. In such areas, 
“third parties” may feel themselves 
to be strong enough to look after 
themselves, or they may feel, like 


India, that they can make a posi- 


tive contribution from their own 
spiritual and moral traditions 
which can help to ensure a modus 
vivendi as between the conflicting 
groups and thus in the end prevent 
the catastrophe of war. 

Such neutrality may certainly be 
welcomed by both sides, especially 
today, because even the most bar- 
barian of nations cannot but fear 
the consequences, even to itself, of 
the unleashing of nuclear war. 
Even so, it is very hard to avoid tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that 
these neutral Powers or groups 
would certainly be gobbled up by 
Russia or China if and when it be- 
comes safe to start the process. 
They know, too, that the Western 
anti-Communist Powers, however 
limited their philosophy may be 
and however reprehensible much of 
their conduct, would never deny 
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their right to complete independ- 
ence. So even in these cases, their 
neutrality remains subject to the 
evil intents of the great Communist 
Powers and remains safeguarded 
by the defensive strength of the 
great anti-Communist Powers. 


W: can hardly, then, escape the 
conclusion that today there cannot 
be any genuine neutrality in the 
world. The Communists cannot 
recognize it at all, except as a tem- 
porary tactical device to weaken the 
anti-Communist resistance. The 
anti-Communists recognize it, but 
in doing so they necessarily put 
would-be neutrals so much in their 
debt that these neutrals are in the 
long run committed to be on the 
anti-Communist side. 

It is important to recognize this 
basic situation, since it must lie be- 
hind all attempts to resolve the in- 
ternational tension by talks between 
the great Powers at whatever level 
they may be held. It seems possible, 
for example, that the Soviet may 
make striking offers of helping to 
establish neutral belts by showing 
willingness to detach some of its 
satellites from its empire. East Ger- 
many could be sacrificed in order to 
obtain world agreement for a neu- 
tralized, united Germany. Poland 
and other countries might be neu- 
tralized and the alliance between 
such countries and the Soviet given 
up. 

But offers of this nature can only 
be tested in the context of the real- 
ity which I have tried to describe. 
The withdrawal of the Red Army 
from Poland would mean nothing at 
all, if the Communist regime is 
maintained in that country. For the 
Communist regime involves the de- 
nial of the right of the Polish people 
to choose the kind of government 
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under which they want to live. It 
means the denial of a free press 
and a free publicity. It means the 
denial of free political parties, con- 
tending against one another, under 
the protection of the Constitution. 

In other words, a Soviet offer of 
neutral status to any of its satellites 
logically involves giving the coun- 
try in question a genuine free choice 
as to whether it wants to be in the 
Communist or the anti-Communist 
camp. And once it is free to make 
the choice, it must in effect choose 
to yield the reality of its neutrality 
to one side or another. The very 
fact that this is so makes it virtu- 
ally impossible for the Soviet to 
neutralize any part of its empire; 
and the very fact that this is so 
should force the anti-Communist 
side to disregard any Soviet offer of 
neutralization unless this includes 
the political right to real freedom 
of elections and to the conditions of 
free press and publicity which alone 
can guarantee any truly free elec- 
tions. 


Tue question may well be asked as 
to whether the Soviet could conceiv- 


ably grant these conditions. It 
seems to me that for the Soviet to 
do so would involve something very 
near a change of heart, rather than 
a change of tactic. I believe we 
should be on our guard against con- 
ferring on the Soviet the attributes 
of the Church of God—an intrinsic 
impossibility to change the faith 
that is in it. All history has shown 
that temporal empires are subject 
to change, for the very simple rea- 
son that they are subject to men. 
Not only do generations change, but 
men themselves change as between 
youth, middle age and old age. 
Only God’s revelation can transcend 
the changeableness of man, and I, 
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for one, refuse to deify the Soviet. 
An answer to this question obvi- 
ously cannot be given, but even the 
asking of it has a great value, for it 
sets a challenge to the anti-Commu- 
nist side. 
The Soviet knows exactly what it 
is doing. Its mode of bargaining is 
clear. It sets its sights as high as 
it possibly can, and stands firm un- 
til it sees a sign of weakness in its 
opponents. The effect of this is not, 
as with us, to seek a compromise, 
but rather to stand even more firmly 
for its full demands. Months may 
pass, even years, but the Soviet is 
content to wait until it is finally as- 
sured that its opponents have no 
intention of weakening further. 
Then, if it wants an agreement, it 
climbs down from one day to the 
next, and pretends into the bargain, 
that the settlement is due to its 
breadth of mind and magnanimity! 
That is what happened over the 
Austrian treaty; that is what hap- 
pened also over the Berlin air-lift. 
Why should we not use similar tac- 
tics? In this question of neutrality, 
we know perfectly well that neu- 
trality is an impossible concept to- 
day, except insofar as a country is 
truly free to decide on which side 
of the Iron or Bamboo Curtain it 
wants to sit. Why then should we 
not set our sights at this height, 
since it is the only honest and real- 
istic height? Why should we not, 
for example, make the holding of 
free elections in a freed country the 
test of the Soviet sincerity in offer- 
ing neutrality to any country, in- 
cluding its own satellites? And why 
should this not apply to Poland? 


Wissen of us has not a bad con- 
science about Poland? Is not this 
the opportunity to make some 
amends? We need not fear, as too 
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many in the free world fear, that we 
shall make matters worse by offend- 
ing the Soviet? The Soviet under- 
stands the position perfectly. It 
knows perfectly well that neutrality 
is no longer a reality in the modern 
world. What the Soviet has to de- 
cide in the long run is whether the 
game is worth the candle in a nu- 
clear age. The probability is that it 
will never allow freedom of choice 
to any of its satellites; but if it de- 
cides in the end that peace is better 
than nuclear war or the continuous 
danger of it, then it will not mind 
agreeing to the only conditions 
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which can make peace and true co- 
existence possible. 

At any rate, let us work in terms 
of the realities of the world situ- 
ation, and boldly set our sights 
where they ought to be. It may save 
a lot of trouble and a great deal 
of useless heart-burning— and it 
might work. In any case, what a 
moral relief it would be, if the great 
anti-Communist Powers boldly de- 
manded that the Polish people be 
conceded the inherent political 
rights in defense of which we 
fought so long, so bitterly, and up 
to now apparently so uselessly! 


After Armageddon 


by RALPH CHAPLIN 


We are the proud, we are the mighty ones 
Who ruled this star for one brief interlude. 
This was our home, this calcined solitude 
Whose very dust the air of heaven shuns. 
We fed our heritage to hungry guns 

And used the husks of lawlessness for food. 
God measures now our midge-like magnitude 
Against the background of a million suns. 


Christ wept for us, beholding through His tears 
A burned-out cinder in a flaming sky 

Scarred with the hatreds of so many years 
That even Death itself was glad to die: 

We are the dead with whirlwinds for a shroud, 
Our monument, an atom-poisoned cloud! 





BY Robert Kass 


THURSDAY’S CHILDREN, a_ twenty- 
two-minute documentary from Eng- 
land, is one of the most affecting films 
I have ever seen. Its children are 
youngsters from four to seven years of 
age who are deaf. Through the pa- 
tience of their teachers at Margate 
School, they are making slow but defi- 
nite progress from the labyrinth of 
their silent world to the point where 
they themselves can read and speak. 
This ability to communicate will en- 
rich their lives in a world where nor- 
mal people are too often impatient or 
thoughtless with those who are handi- 
capped. 

This joyous, compassionate film was 
written and directed by Guy Brenton 
and Lindsay Anderson with a re- 
strained commentary beautifully spo- 
ken by Richard Burton. Thursday’s 
Children has already won an Academy 
Award as the Best Documentary Short 
Subject of 1954 and rarely has an acco- 
lade been more deserved. — World- 
Wide-Morse. 


LADY AND THE TRAMP is Walt Dis- 
ney’s first full-length cartoon in 
CinemaScope. With considerable droll- 
ery it tells of a floppy-eared puppy 
named Lady whose blissful existence 
in the home of “Jim dear” and “Dar- 
ling” is threatened when these newly- 
weds expect a baby. Toppled from her 
place as the major object of interest 
around the household, Lady dejectedly 
takes up with the Tramp, a rather cyn- 
ical mongrel who tempts her with the 
glorious freedom of life on the open 
road. Mr. Disney’s animators tell this 
story of a romance between Lady and 


the Tramp with lively good humor. 
Fortunately, the songs supplied by 
Peggy Lee and Sonny Burke have the 
lilt of the old Disney cartoons. 

While I am definitely not a devotee 
of the full-length cartoon feature since 
the inspiration or imagination or 
whatever you choose to call it seems 
to run out sooner than in conventional 
movies, I found Lady and the Tramp 
surprisingly free of such _ barren 
stretches. It is an ingratiating little 
fable most entrancingly told.—Buena 
Vista. 


MISTER ROBERTS, the salty comedy 
about life on board a supply ship dur- 
ing the war in the Pacific, isn’t much 
changed from the long-run stage hit 
except for the softening of the over- 
graphic vocabulary in the original. 
Essentially this is the same story in 
which the deadliest enemy of the fight- 
ing men aboard the U.S.S. Reluctant 
(“the bucket’) is boredom. These men 
have nothing more to do except dally 
in Pacific waters supplying transport 
ships on more active duty. No wonder 
then that the quietly efficient Lt. (jg) 
Roberts tries so desperately to get 
himself transferred to the task force. 
But since Roberts maintains the ship 
and crew in perfect order, it is no 
wonder either that his captain, a petty, 
self-centered tyrant, blocks Roberts’ 
every move to get the transfer. 

This conflict between a man of in- 
tegrity and a man with none is the 
crux of the plot from which the as- 
sorted subplots derive—the antics of 
Ensign Pulver to work up a romance 
with any of the comely nurses sta- 
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tioned on a nearby island base; Pul- 
ver’s constant panic at facing up to 
the captain; the crew’s first shore leave 
in a year, bought for them at a hu- 
miliating price by Roberts; the crew’s 
gratitude to Roberts by effecting the 
long-desired transfer. All of these in- 
cidents come from the play, only 
slightly toned down in lustiness and 
dialogue. 

On film, Mister Roberts carries over 
the general aura of suggestiveness and 
a little too much emphasis on the 
“maleness” of its characters which 
may be indigenous to its surroundings 
but comes close to the borderline for 
more general movie audiences. Its hu- 
mor is not always consistent, ranging 
from subtlety to outrageous burlesque, 
thus giving a rather disquieting imbal- 
ance to the whole. This may have 
come from the sharing of directorial 
chores by John Ford and Mervyn Le- 
Roy when the former was taken ill 
during the shooting of the picture. 
However, Mister Roberts has a remark- 
ably vivid and forceful performance 
from Henry Fonda, duplicating his 
memorable stage creation. Fonda, one 
of the finest actors the screen ever 
starred, is perfect as the restless lieu- 
tenant who cannot bear to sit out a 
war in which he believes so fervently. 
Each nuance of character, his affection 
for his men, his contempt for his 
small-minded captain, his isolation, 
his panic when the war nears its end 
are all integrated in Fonda’s perform- 
ance. Jack Lemmon does well as the 
irrepressible Pulver, and William 
Powell is soberly convincing as the 
ship’s doctor. James Cagney is the 
bullying captain, a swaggering, pig- 
headed tyrant—-one more excellent 
performance this year from an actor 
who has already done a high caliber 
acting job in Love Me or Leave Me.— 
Warner Bros. 


THE SHRIKE also comes to Hollywood 
from the Broadway stage. A shrike, 
the dictionary tells us, is a bird of 
prey which impales its victims on 
thorns. The shrike in this story is a 
neurotic wife, envious of her hus- 
band’s accomplishments as a stage 
director, who systematically pecks 
away at his self-confidence so that he 
will become totally dependent upon 
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her. Instead, the husband walks out 
and later attempts suicide rather than 
return to her. But, in so doing, he un- 
wittingly plays into her hands since 
he can be released from the mental 
hospital only in her custody. The 
tragedy of the play lay in the fact that 
Jim Downs, meek, submissive, and ut- 
terly broken, went back to the hope- 
less captivity of his life with Ann. 
The “tragedy” in the film lies in the 
fact that the revised script finds Ann 
genuinely ignorant of her shrike-like 
qualities and repentant at the end. 
This prettying-up of the ruthless char- 
acter of the wife all but destroys the 
point of the story. 

Such doctoring was unnecessary if 
it was done to fit in with June Ally- 
son’s screen personality. Miss Allyson, 
essaying a definite change of type in 
The Shrike, does quite well as the de- 
moralizing female. Why, then, this 
concession to the mewing members of 
the June Allyson fan club? Are they 
unable to think of their idol as an 
actress? José Ferrer, who also di- 
rected The Shrike, is properly harried 
as the man pitched headlong into the 
nightmare of a mental institution. Up 
until the last quarter-hour or so, The 
Shrike is a well-made psychological 
film. It may leave you uncomfortable 
and unsatisfied (as it did me, both on 
stage and in the movie) but its im- 
pact is undeniable. — Universal-Inter- 
national. 


THE MAGNIFICENT MATADOR has 
some pretty fabulous photography ob- 
tained on location in Mexico where 
the whole film was made. It continues 
the movie conception that a bullfight- 
er’s lot is rarely a happy one. The hero 
(Anthony Quinn) runs out on his pub- 
lic one Sunday afternoon for reasons 
which intrigue us all, but none more 
so than Maureen O’Hara, an American 
heiress who happens to be taken with 
Sefor Quinn. After much brooding, 
endless swallows of tequila, and a 
good deal of flossy talk about el toro 
and la corrida, we finally find out 
what is bothering the matador. It de- 
velops that the eighteen-year-old fledg- 
ling (Manuel Rojas) whom he was to 
introduce into the ring that afternoon 
is his own illegitimate son and the 
anxious father feared that the boy’s 
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eagerness would never compensate for 
his inexperience. 

The scenes in the corrida are excit- 
ing, the methods of selecting the bulls 
for the forthcoming fights are colorful 
and unusual, and the acting, especially 
of Mr. Quinn and Sefior Rojas, is con- 
vincingly subdued. Miss O’Hara is 
radiant. But what The Magnificent 
Matador has to say is old sombrero. 
Somewhere there must be material for 
a story about a torero who is success- 
ful, happy, and unafraid. With its 
Catholic background, however, the 
film falls on its face on innumerable 
occasions by making the religious 
practices a sort of superstitious mum- 
bo jumbo at which bona-fide Catholics 
can only look askance.—20th-Century- 
Fox. 


SOLDIER OF FORTUNE, a best-seller 
by Ernest K. Gann, might have been 
written for Clark Gable who plays the 
lead, Hank Lee, a sort of devil-may- 
care American who has a finger in 
every financial pie in Hong Kong. 
When Susan Hayward, an attractive 
American lady, comes to him and asks 


his help in getting her photographer- 
husband out of the hands of the Chi- 
nese Reds, Mr. Gable takes one look at 


her and agrees. Miss Hayward’s re- 
action to him is equally galvanizing 
and, in a flash, they are in a Cinema- 
Scope clinch. Their movie-made con- 
sciences do not, however, permit 
them to run off together while the hus- 
band is sweating it out behind the 
bamboo curtain. Leaping into action, 
Gable, with the reluctant aid of a 
British policeman (Michael Rennie), 
sails a junk up the Yellow River and, 
in the best Tom Mix tradition, over- 
powers half a dozen guards, breaks 
into the prison, and makes off with the 
American. The return trip is, of 
course, not without its perils as the 
Reds take to the briny in a sleek 
cutter. 

As you can see, most of what hap- 
pens in Soldier of Fortune is on the 
juvenile side but since it is not acted 
with too much seriousness, it makes 
acceptable serio-comic fare. There is 
almost no characterization whatever. 
Miss Hayward’s swift switch from 
selfless devotion to her husband, 
whom she came 6,000 miles to find, to 
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hopeless enslavement to a man she had 
just met had my head spinning. Also, 
the husband’s declaration, upon being 
reunited with his wife, that he is not 
the pipe-and-slippers type struck me 
as the peak of convenient deus-ex- 
machina in the film. After that, I just 
stopped asking questions.—20th-Cen- 
tury-Fozr. 


SUMMERTIME is an adaptation of Ar- 
thur Laurents’ play, The Time of the 
Cuckoo, in which Shirley Booth 
starred with such success on Broad- 
way. As done by Katharine Hepburn, 
the role of the middle-aged American 
secretary having her first and only 
fling in Venice comes out rather dif- 
ferently. There is, for instance, a 
harshness and stridency in Miss Hep- 
burn’s interpretation which was ut- 
terly absent from Miss Booth’s. Miss 
Booth was a_ gullible romantic, a 
rather foolish woman, who was taken 
in by a handsome, middle-aged Vene- 
tian shopkeeper; Miss Hepburn is a 
weepy, sometimes waspish spinster 
who falls into the more idealized type 
of romantic liaison which the movies 
favor. The point of the film, like the 
play, seems to be that one must take 
what one gets from life even though 
the pattern be a bit faded in the middle 
and more than a little wilted around 
the edges. 

To its credit, Summertime has been 
superbly photographed in Eastman 
color in Venice. I do not recall a love- 
lier film than this from the visual 
standpoint and, if it doesn’t send you 
flying to your local tourist agency, 
then surely nothing will. But pho- 
tography alone does not make a movie 
and one inevitably returns to other 
fundamental considerations. The 
movie tries too hard to take the sting 
out of the basically unpleasant love 
affair between the secretary and her 
married lover. The play saw the whole 
business more realistically. Also, since 
the emphasis in the story is on char- 
acter rather than plot, Miss Hepburn’s 
mannered, over-assured interpretation 
is at fault. Simplicity and ingenuous- 
ness were needed; an artfully elabo- 
rate “performance” is what Hepburn 
gives. At moments, though, she hits it 
just right, especially in the early se- 
quences when she uses her inimitable 
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gush to advantage as the camera- 
clicking, wide-eyed visitor coming up- 
on Venice for the first time. 

Rossano Brazzi is extremely good as 
the continental lover whose complaint 
against Americans is that they “talk 
sex, but rarely take it.” The film errs, 
too, in sugar-coating his character 
from the cool-headed opportunist he 
was in the play to the mellower, sym- 
pathetic wooer he is in the film. Isa 
Miranda in a tiny role is superb as the 
proprietress of the pensione where 
Miss Hepburn stays. But, in the end, it 
is the camera which comes through 
unscathed in this imperfect but stun- 
ning film.—United Artists. 


THE SEA CHASE would have been 
absolutely inconceivable a decade ago. 
The principals in the story, as well as 
most of the subsidiary characters, are 
all likable Germans, ardent or tepid 
Nazis as the case may be. The cap- 
tain is a staunch anti-Hitlerite trying 
to elude a British warship which fol- 
lows him from Australia to South 
America. One of his passengers is a 
German spy who barely escaped from 
Australia when the war broke out. In 
the light of the virulent anti-Nazi films 
of the 1940's, this collection of sympa- 
thetic Germans leaves one a bit dizzy. 

The Sea Chase, however, is much 
too long (a general complaint appli- 
cable to many current films!) and it 
wastes too much time on side issues 
and some rather bovine love-making 
between the captain and the spy. 
When it returns to sea and a whop- 
ping storm comes up unexpectedly, 
the picture comes alive. John Wayne 
is the stoic captain, and Lana Turner 
a fulsome Mata Hari. David Farrar is 
a typical British naval officer. Tab 
Hunter is wasted as a junior Nazi sea- 
man whose presence in the story was 
never at all clear to me except that he 
was under contract and had to be 
given something to do to keep him out 
of mischief.—Warner Bros. 


SVENGALI, from Gerald du Maurier’s 
bearded story of the mad musician 
who hypnotized an uneducated, essen- 
tially simple-minded artist’s model 
named Trilby into a dreamlike exist- 
ence as a famous opera singer, stands 
up astonishingly well in a new East- 
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man color version of the tale. Direc- 
tor Noel Langley steers clear of cari- 
cature and concentrates on suspense 
as the villainous Svengali catches the 
unhappy Trilby on the rebound after 
her unfortunate romance with a young 
artist whose wealthy family disap- 
proves of her. 

The atmosphere of the Bohemian 
art world of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury comes across handsomely and 
makes even more sinister the macabre 
story which unfolds in front of it. 
Hildegarde Neff gives a sensitive, in- 
telligent reading to the difficult and 
basically silly part of Trilby. Donald 
Wolfit is up to the demands of an 
extremely hammy characterization as 
Svengali. While Wolfit never over- 
cooks the ham, the auditorium will 
be fragrant with the odor of roast 
pork from beginning to end. Terence 
Morgan is level-headed as_ Trilby’s 
true love.—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


THE SEVEN LITTLE FOYS should 
evoke huzzahs from the set which ido- 
lizes Bob Hope. To me, Hope has, ex- 
cept on very rare occasions, always 
been a comedian who talks too much 
in any of the multiple media on which 
he bestows his talents. The Seven 
Little Foys is no exception, although 
it is essentially a genial comedy about 
a vaudevillian, something of a wind- 
bag, who brings up his young brood 
by taking them out on the road with 
him over the disapproval of their aunt, 
a formidable Italian lady who reluc- 
tantly goes along just to see how far 
the seven little Foys will be put upon 
by their irresponsible father. With a 
less brash actor playing Eddie Foy, I 
do not doubt that I would have liked 
the picture far better than I did since 
I enjoyed it in moderation even as it 
is. However, I wish that Mr. Hope 
would find himself a pantomime com- 
edy and give his larynx a rest.—Para- 
mount, 


NO WAY BACK is not a particularly 
impressive foreign film, but I make 
note of it only because it is a Ger- 
man-made drama and shows what is 
going on in that country in the line 


of postwar cinema. Other countries 
like Italy and France have bounced 
back into prominence with renewed 
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vigor, but the German industry has 
been unusually slow in producing films 
for export. This one is a variation on 
the Romeo and Juliet theme in which 
a Russian officer falls in love with a 
German girl in Occupied Berlin. What 
parts them is the fact that his sym- 
pathies drift ever closer to the Allied 
line, while she, although not a Com- 
munist, is employed by the Police 
Chief in Eastern Germany. 

There is a certain lack of smooth- 
ness in the development of this situ- 
ation which keeps No Way Back from 
being entirely satisfactory. However, 
this much-used material is presented 
simply and intelligibly and it has the 
advantage of some above-average act- 
ing from Ivan Desny as the hero, Ruth 
Niehaus as his inamorata, and René 
Deltgen as the unpleasant chief of po- 
lice, and a sound directorial job by 
Victor Vicas.—Fine Arts Films. 


WERE NO ANGELS, a sly and ex- 
tremely sophisticated comedy, has as 
its protagonists a couple of murderers 
and an embezzler who have just done 
in a guard at the prison on Devil’s 
Island. This unhallowed trio worms 
its way into the home of a hopelessly 
inefficient shopkeeper whose business- 
like cousin is expected momentarily 
from France to examine his books. To 
save the shopkeeper and his family 
from disaster, the convicts employ 
their pet, a deadly poisonous snake 
named Adolphe, to eliminate the 
cousin and his avaricious nephew 
(whom the _ shopkeeper’s daughter 
thinks she loves) and forge a last will 
and testament leaving the deceased 
cousin’s property to the shopowner. 
Our last shot of the three comrades 
and Adolphe has them returning vol- 
untarily to prison, haloes hovering 
above their ignoble heads. 

While there is much humor in these 
goings on, one cannot help being 
shocked at the casual, flippant, cyni- 
cal air which We’re No Angels takes 
toward morality. Murder, embezzle- 
ment, forgery, and other sins are 
treated so lightly as to make them not 
only natural but necessary. There are 
laughs in We’re No Angels, many of 
them, because of the cleverness of the 
lines and an absurdly ingratiating 
comedy performance by Peter Ustinov. 
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But the laughter is often self-con- 
scious instead of spontaneous. This 
very odd film was directed by Michael 
Curtiz and features, besides Mr. 
Ustinov, Humphrey Bogart, Aldo Ray, 
Joan Bennett, Basil Rathbone, and Leo 
G. Carroll. This one is very cautiously 
tendered to sophisticated film-goers.— 
Paramount, 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE is a breath- 
takingly beautiful film which Arne 
Sucksdorff made in central Sweden. 
The story it tells is not unlike that of 
last year’s memorable The Little Kid- 
nappers only instead of the “babby” 
which the youngsters cared for on the 
sly in the English film, the two lads 
here lavish all of their love and atten- 
tion on a pet otter. 

But the story, which is a little thin, 
is not important in The Great Adven- 
ture. This is a film about the in- 
credible world of living creatures— 
the myriad animals whose home is the 
forest, the trees, the valleys, the 
streams which Mr. Sucksdorff knew as 
a child. At times the photography is 
almost foo beautiful and you know 
that you will never again be content 
with the artificiality of a motion pic- 
ture studio. The Great Adventure is a 
masterpiece of love and patience from 
a master film-maker who wanted to 
immortalize his childhood memories 
on the screen.—Louis de Rochemont 
Associates. 

 — a 


| ERIE it seems, has ideas rat- 
tling around in their heads these days 
about subscription TV, as well they 


might because, should this system 
come into general use, a lot of people’s 
televiewing habits are going to be 
altered. First of all, what is this sub- 
scription TV? In essence, it is a 
method by which the viewer would 
have to pay for a program of his own 
choice. One or more channels of your 
present set would be a_ hopeless 
jumble of criss-crossing lines unless 
you had indicated—probably through 
some arrangement with the telephone 
company—that you wanted a specific 
program to come through over your 
set. A plug here and one there and 
that previously jumbled channel would 
clear itself up and you’d have the pro- 
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gram you wanted to see. At the end of 
the month, along would come a bill 
which you'd have to pay for the pro- 
grams you and your family saw dur- 
ing the past four weeks or so. 

What makes subscription TV such 
a problem today is the undeniable 
truth that a lot of what you get on 
free TV these days is downright 
dreadful. In reaching out to sell their 
products to the millions, sponsors are 
only putting their money behind 
shows which will please most of the 
people most of the time. Democratic 
as that may sound, it deprives an aw- 
ful lot of intelligent people of any 
entertainment whatever on television. 
There is yet a vast potential audience 
which does not even own a set be- 
cause there is not enough worthwhile 
entertainment coming through these 
days. 

Under the system of subscription 
TV, advertising would be entirely re- 
moved from the programing so that 
you wouldn’t have some obnoxious 
huckster stuffing his product into your 
living room two or three times an 
hour. Also, say advocates of subscrip- 


tion TV, we’d get a number of high- 
caliber offerings which are not now 


available — Broadway opening nights, 
important heavyweight bouts, ice 
shows, championship baseball, grand 
opera, new movies. 

Polls and opinions on toll TV are 
being taken across the _ country. 
Among 2,600 TV set owners in the Los 
Angeles area, 67% were in favor of it, 
19% against, and the rest just didn’t 
know enough about it to have any 
opinion. A Chicago newspaper ran a 
poll among its readers and received 
about 1,400 pros, and about 600 cons. 
The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, which would have to OK any 
system of marshaling the air waves 
and closing off transmission to those 
who did not elect to pay for their TV 
entertainment, has, according to 
Variety, the bible of the show world, 
been deluged with letters, 6-1 in favor 
of paid TV. The Saturday Review, a 
magazine with a high IQ readership, 
went into considerable detail in its re- 
cent poll and found that about 75% of 
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its audience favored paid TV. Prices 
for individual TV shows varied from 
25c to $2.50 apiece, although the 
greatest proportion — 40% of those 
polled—found 50c per show the most 
equitable charge. The average Satur- 
day Review family was apparently 
willing to set aside between $1 and $2 
a week for paid TV. 

This system of subscription TV 
needs one more bit of clarification, I 
think. There is no need for hysteria 
since free TV would not be a thing of 
the past as some fear. There will still 
be sponsored television, free to the 
public, as now. It merely means that 
one or two channels would be pre- 
empted for TV entertainment which 
would have to be paid for by those 
who wanted to see it. 

On the basis of the overwhelming 
majority of those polled in favor of 
toll TV, I imagine that it is not far off. 
TV has now had nearly a decade in 
which to get hold of itself. Instead of 
rising upward, the IQ of TV has 
steadily declined until now the air- 
waves are clogged with impossible 
programs making capital of woes and 
assorted heartache, or, at the other 
extreme, of lining up tongue-tied con- 
testants who want to walk home with 
a million dollars stuffed in their back 
pockets. Admittedly, there must be in- 
numerable people who derive some 
sort of vicarious satisfaction out of 
these spectacles since the ratings on 
these shows are very high and no 
sponsor is going to pour out his money 
on a show that no one watches. But 
what of the others, those who find TV 
entertainment deplorable? 

If they are willing to pay for enter- 
tainment they would like to see, why 
not let them go ahead and do so? Who 
knows, the sponsors may find that so 
many Americans are paying for good 
entertainment that they may be 
pricked into raising the intelligence 
content of their own free shows. If, 
out of some 35,000,000 set owners in 
these United States today, 1,000,000 
of them choose to pay for an opera 
while the rest are contentedly curled 
up in front of This Is Your Life, the 
proportion seems more than just. 





_ Theater 


BY Euphemia Van 


DAMN 
to the 
rather 


YANKEES. — Selling one’s soul 
devil used to be considered a 
serious business, but that was 
before the baseball fan was born and 
to Joe the fact that the Yankees were 
batting the Washington Senators off 
the field seemed paramount to his 
soul’s salvation. It is doubtful, of 
course, if he meant what he said when 
he shouted into his television set, “I'd 
give my soul to see the Senators win!” 
but when a few minutes later, dapper 
Mr. Applegate rang the bell, Joe con- 
summated the deal in record time 
compared to Faust. A _ well-trained 
business man, however, Joe insisted 
that there be a release clause in the 
contract. To this Mr. Applegate as- 
sented with rather surprising alacrity 
evidently relying on his assistant to 
avert such a contingency. Mr. Apple- 
gate himself is a Fuller-Brush type of 
fiend with no other satanic qualities 
than a habit of lighting his cigarette 
from the air and a penchant for scar- 
let socks. 

His assistant, who has the flaccid 
name of Lola and was once the ugliest 
girl in Idaho, appears as the tradi- 
tional temptress of the French ’90’s 
and resorts to a strip tease which 
leaves her, however, in black stock- 
ings and a costume which would be 
highly conservative on our beaches. 
As danced by Gwen Verdon, Lola’s 
performance has a quality of naively 
mechanical proficiency which is 
rather like a child trying conscien- 
tiously to be a soubrette. It might be 
added that she is not at all ugly. But 
neither Lola nor even home runs can 
keep Joe away from his wife. Once 
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the Senators are at the top of the list, 
he invokes the release clause and, from 
the young athlete into which Mr. 
Applegate had transformed him, Joe 
reverts to middle-aged paunchiness. 
But just before he goes home Joe 
visits one night club with Lola for no 
more apparent reason than that jazz is 
essential to a musical. 

Besides Gwen Verdon with her dis- 
arming grace, Damn Yankees is fortu- 
nate in Ray Walston as Mr. Applegate, 
a role he plays so neatly that it has 
given him star billing. Stephen Doug- 
lass sings convincingly as both the 
Joes. George Abbott collaborated with 
the book and directed the production 
with the same success as in Pajama 
Game and with the same composers, 
Adler and Ross. The realistic sets by 
William and Jean Eckart are shifted 
with smart precision; the view of the 
grandstand after a run being electri- 
fied with applause. While it is true 
that Joe seems casual about his Faust- 
ian pact, it is a good thing to remind 
the public once in a while that the 
Devil exists.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


SEVENTH HEAVEN. —In 1922 at the 
Booth Theater, John Golden presented 
a drama by Austin Strong, a well- 
known member of the New York 
Comedy Club, which the public took 
at once to its heart. What gave a tang 
to the sentiments of faith and love and 
patriotism with which Seventh Heaven 
glowed was that its background was 
the underworld of Paris and that none 
of its characters could boast a clean 
record with the police. Diane has 
been beaten into thievery by her bru- 
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tal older sister but one day when Nana 
is threatening her with a leather whip, 
the manhole in the street pops open 
and up comes Chico, the sewer rat. 
It is 1914 and before Chico can marry 
Diane he is called to arms but he gives 
her some of his courage and the 
famous curtain came when Helen 
Menken, as Diane, wrests the whip 
from Nana and leans out of the win- 
dow shouting as the troops march by, 
“T’m not afraid!” Then there was the 
rascally taxi driver, Boule, who drove 
his old cab, Héloise, to the Battle of 
the Marne. Paris is saved — but not 
Héloise, and after four years Chico 
comes home, blind but no longer an 
atheist. He revives Diane’s lost faith. 
The sentiment in Seventh Heaven may 
have been homely but the characters 
still stand out clearly in my memory 
and the story had plenty of action. 

In transposing Seventh Heaven into 
a musical, Victor Wolfson and Stella 
Unger have perpetrated theatrical 
mayhem. They have overlaid thievery 
with prostitution, have eliminated the 
bad sister and made Diane a singer at 
a disreputable café whose proprietress 
is engaged to Boule and whose three 
cocottes provide the so-called com- 
edy and a very rough and rowdy 
scene behind the trenches with some 
can-can dancing. Diane is not devel- 
oped and becomes innocuous in the 
pretty hands of Gloria de Haven; 
Ricardo Montalban gives no character 
to Chico and while Kurz Kasznar does 
what he can for Boule there is not 
much left for him to do. The scene of 
general mobilization and the departure 
of the troop train is without any dra- 
matic tension. Much more attention 
has been lavished on a very elaborate 
Gold and White Ballet, Chico’s dream 
at the front of his wedding at which 
the bride’s attendants are the three 
cocottes. The parish priest is very 
nearly a comedy figure but Chico does 
put a rosary round Diane’s neck when 
he leaves and does ask her to pray for 
him. God is always carefully referred 
to as “le bon Dieu,” as if to excuse the 
mention of Him. The besi part of the 
production is the décor of Vertes 
which inclines to the baroque. The 
rosy dawn with its fleeting clouds of 
the traveler curtain is all too rosy for 
the musical. Seventh Heaven had the 
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ingredients for another Oklahoma but 
it is only occasionally now that the 
story emerges from its third-rate set- 
ting.—At the ANTA. 


N. Y. CITY LIGHT OPERA COMPANY: 


SOUTH PACIFIC. — Tradition seemed 
to take a jolt when the runs of Okla- 
homa and South Pacific came at last to 
an end. Both of them are enjoying re- 
vivals this Spring: Oklahoma in Paris 
and South Pacific in New York where 
the perennial fascination of its story 
and music won a warm welcome al- 
though it seemed strange to see the 
Seabees without Myron McCormick 
who, as Luther Billis, never missed a 
performance in all the years it was 
played at the Majestic. Only Martin 
Wolfson represented the original cast 
as one of the Navy “Brass.” Richard 
Collett, looking a little young, sang 
well as De Becque and so did Sandra 
Deel as Nellie. “Enchanted Evening” 
seems the best description of the 
pleasure such a good revival can 
give. 


FINIAN’S RAINBOW — When  Finian 
McLonergan stole the leprechauns’ pot 
of gold away from Ireland to plant it 
in the enriched soil of Fort Knox to 
reap a golden harvest, the leprechauns 
were much disturbed and sent a rep- 
resentative over here after him. Two 
startling conversions were the result: 
Og Leprechaun fell in love and turned 
human and the intolerant Senator from 
Missitucky turned black, thus weaving 
sharecroppers’ rights and racism into 
the fairy tale. 

For the revival, Howard Bay has de- 
signed a splendidly fantastic tree with 
huge blossoms, and the = spirited 
choreography created by Michael Kidd 
has been recreated by Onna White 
with Anita Alvarez dancing her origi- 
nal role of the deaf girl who has a 
sign language in her fairy feet. Donn 
Driver’s feet are also extremely nimble 
as Og who is a more practical than 
eerie elf, closer to a Yankee than a 
Celt, but Will Mahoney’s Finian comes 
direct from Erin and discounts his 
years of experience in vaudeville and 
musicals with his agility. He carries 
very lightly the brunt of the show. As 
Sharon McLonergan, Helen Gallagher 
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finds it difficult to keep her night club 
past from intruding on her simple 
Hibernian maiden; her singing of 
“Glocca Morra” seemed unduly h._ sh. 

But what a pleasant change it was to 
listen to an overture in which the 
strings were heard above the brass! 
Although all the songs were greeted 
with enthusiasm, “If This Isn’t Love” 
with its gayest of dances swept the 
whole show into the upper brackets. 
William Hammerstein and Billy Rose 
may arrange to transfer Finian to 
Broadway at City Center prices. We 
hope that when this review appears in 
print, it will be an accomplished and 
successful fact. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE.—What is 
the guerdon of beauty? In a day when 
“escape” seems to mean to so many an 
immersion in paper-backed crime 
“mysteries,” what a miracle it is to 
be led back to a century when “mys- 
tery” meant an approach to Godhead. 
I have always been happy that my 
children were in the cast of the first 
King-Coit presentation of the old tale 
of Aucassin and Nicolete in New York 


which is pictured on the stage as it 
might appear on the illuminated page 


of some ancient parchment. In evi- 
dence of good housekeeping, the origi- 
nal muslin costumes were repainted 
this year by Miss King, some as rich 
rose colored and blue brocades, some 
as armor for the knights—all of them 
copies of medieval designs as is the 
miniature set built on four different 
levels. On the lowest stands the tower 
in which Nicolete is imprisoned and 
the dungeon where Aucassin bewails 
his separation from his love. The next 
level is the battleground where Aucas- 
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sin disarms another knight—each on a 
prancing charger; above is the meadow 
where the three shepherds, who can 
pipe and dance so gaily, greet Nicolete 
after her escape. Over the meadow is 
the garlanded oval where the lovers 
meet. 

For those who have never been 
privileged to see a King-Coit produc- 
tion, it is difficult to conjure the per- 
fection of detail over which some 
thirty children, ranging in years from 
three to twelve have worked with Miss 
Coit all winter. Their enunciation is 
so clear and unhurried that not a word 
is lost and all their gestures and move- 
ments seemed spontaneously medieval. 
The smallest shepherd, the one who 
danced with the gayest abandon, was 
five. When Nicolete climbed the tiny 
ladder to her tower room from which 
she later let herself down on a knotted 
sheet, the audience held their breath, 
but her little bare feet made no false 
move. 

An accompaniment of old French 
music was played on a viola, oboe and 
harpsichord and a little girl sang a 
song without any accompaniment at 
all. The thirteenth century may have 
had its brutalities—as a matter of fact 
it wasn’t very kind of Aucassin’s 
father, the Count, to put him in a dun- 
geon—but all the courtliness and sim- 
plicity of the old Provencal tale as 
sung by the troubadours is quickened 
by the serious simplicity of the chil- 
dren. 

It is good news for the world that 
the King-Coit production the Hindu 
classic, Nala and Damayanti has been 
filmed in color so that posterity will 
not be cheated of seeing a unique cre- 
ation of beauty. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


RUN SILENT, RUN DEEP 

by Comdr. Edward L. Beach, USN 

Holt. $3.95 
World War I was reported in fiction 
by amateurs, by men who knew their 
war through personal heroism often, 
and who gave witness to the reactions 
of common soldiers or of junior offi- 
cers. Those who knew intimately the 
problems of command, who knew the 
technical side, as it were, were not 
heard from. So it was in the earlier 
fiction which covered the second war. 
Like Mailer, these writers were spokes- 
men for a “bunch of dispossessed.” 
The Caine Mutiny may turn out to 
have been a transitional book, but even 
here the know-how has been shown to 
be amateurish and second-hand. 

We are now getting novels about the 
war which reflect an expert knowl- 
edge of the tactics and, literally, of 
the machinery of the war. The em- 
phasis is drawn somewhat from the 
men who fought, to the guns, on 
planes or on ships they served. The 
older books carried over stock de- 
vices of fiction; the war was just one 
more locale. In the new books war is 
a grim, terrible entity in itself; in them 
emotion is a dangerous luxury, seldom 
indulged. Not that the characters, 
especially in this fine book, are de- 
humanized, but they are clearly sub- 
ordinate. 

Commander Beach’s novel is a bril- 
liant example of the new crop. Here 
is the submarine war, with all its dan- 
gers, motivations, and stirring events. 
With Commander Richardson, the 
protagonist, the reader takes part in 
the trial runs, the skipper’s briefing 
and study sessions, and then opera- 


tions in Pacific waters, close to Japan 
itself. The author has so skillfully in- 
troduced his technical matter that 
most readers will feel, during the read- 
ing, that they are skippers themselves. 
Highly recommended. 


THE BRIDE OF THE INNISFALLEN 
by Eudora Welty 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 
Miss Welty’s wonderful, sometimes 
weirdly wonderful, short stories are 
hard for the reviewer to describe to a 
reader who has not experienced them. 
Take the first two sentences of a story 
in this collection: “Delilah was danc- 
ing up to the front with a message; 
that was how she happened to be the 
one to see. A horse was coming in the 
house, by the front door.” See what 
we mean? Thus begins the story, “The 
Burning,” a considerably off-beat tale 
of what happened when Sherman’s 
march to the sea encountered a house- 
hold presided over by two eccentric 
Southern ladies. It is probably a mis- 
take to be literal about this story; like 
most of Miss Welty’s stories, it makes 
figurative, symbolic sense. 

The South, particularly Mississippi’s 
delta region, has been Miss Welty’s 
province. As if to show she is at home 
elsewhere, one of these stories has for 
its setting a liner on the way to Italy 
in the Holy Year, and the title story 
takes place between London and Cork. 
In “Going to Naples,” Mrs. Serto and 
her stout daughter, Gabriella, have left 
Buffalo for a family pilgrimage, to 
visit the old grandmother. Gabriella, 
a screaming eighteen, has a limpid eye 
out for shipboard romance. But noth- 
ing happens—nothing, that is, except 
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that Miss Welty etches each moment 
of the noisy, silly, sentimental, yet 
warmly human journey with sympa- 
thetic clarity. Not that Mama does not 
try to help—“Ah, the Captain this 
boat—has he anywhere a wife?” Poor 
Gabriella; her life is like the ship’s 
Gala Night; everyone wears a paper 
hat, everything is unreal. 

“*T would blind you; ’tis a work of 
art,” says one of the characters in a 
zany exchange in the title story; and 
if the reader is occasionally blinded 
by Miss Welty’s seemingly casual, often 
obscure, prose, he will nonetheless be 
certain that here is an individual way 
of seeing, or, in a word, art. Caviar, 
anyone? 


FLESH AND BLOOD 

by Francois Mauriac 

Farrar, Straus. $3.00 
Flesh and Blood is the first transla- 
tion into English of an early novel by 
Mauriac. Early, but quite typical. 
There are more romantic touches in 
this novel than in the usual Mauriac, 
far less ellipsis, and a much more 
straightforward narrative. But the 
Mauriac people who torture one an- 
other, who are always too clever for 
their own good, and who obstruct 
themselves, not their intention, more 
than they do the people whom they 
hate or love—all these are here. 

At the core of this novel is sacrifice, 
and of course it is a sacrifice which 
is afforded no visible reward. Claude, 
a peasant, an ex-seminarian, vows, 
after “the mystical doctrine of substi- 
tution,” to suffer for Edward. Edward 
is the spoiled son of the coarse and 
insensitive widower who buys the 
chateau where Claude and his father 
are laborers. Claude is mocked in his 
devotion for Edward’s sister, May; he 
vainly hopes that May, who becomes 
a Catholic to marry a rich aristocrat, 
will shrink, in Pascalian spirit, from 
marriage as “abominable.” But May 
(and Claude too, he finds) belongs, 
unlike Edward, to “the camp of those 
who want to live.” In Mauriac’s play 
of irony (never withheld) over the ac- 
tions of his characters, one finds ample 
critical and moral perspective for 
viewing the tangled lives in Flesh and 
Blood. 
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THE UNHURRYING CHASE 

by H. F. M. Prescott 

Macmillan. $3.50 
Brought back into print by the great 
success of the author’s The Man ona 
Donkey, this novel is in every way 
comparable to that remarkable book 
except in length. On the ample, many- 
figured canvas of The Man on a Don- 
key Miss Prescott portrayed a complex 
age. This, in briefer compass, is the 
portrait of a complex person. Yves of 
Rifaucon is a figure of twelfth-century 
France and, like Everyman, a univer- 
sal figure as well. But because Yves 
is a man of misfortune, a man whose 
soul knows many a dark night, the cen- 
turies melt away and he is the contem- 
porary of the modern reader. 

Richard, Count of Pitou and later 
King of England, had pillaged much 
of France; in the course of doing so 
he had made Yves a landless man, be- 
reft of his fief of Rifaucon and a mere 
squire, not a knight. In Yves’ soul 
hatred was fixed, a hatred which nei- 
ther courtly love nor carnal love could 
erase. Like a man possessed, he reels 
from his misfortunes in war and love, 
becomes a troubadour, then a mere 
jongleur (who can sing but not com- 
pose songs), and finally a freebooter. 
He is beaten, tortured, and narrowly 
escapes hanging. As a freebooter he 
sacks abbeys and kills, with mad de- 
liberation, his best friend. But God’s 
“chase,” unrelenting and unwearying, 
finds him penitent at last. The Un- 
hurrying Chase belongs on a select 
shelf with the very best of the his- 
torical fiction written in our time. 


THE SEAGULL ON THE STEP 

by Kay Boyle 

Knopf. $3.50 
“Maybe this bus is France, and maybe 
I’m premier!” The bus-driver is in- 
furiated with those Frenchmen whom 
he calls “the museum pieces of 
France,” but he is more incensed 
with an American girl passenger. 
Mary Farrant is not a “rich Ameri- 
can,” and she is in the bus on her way 
to Abelin, a Mediterranean village, 
because she loves France. But for the 
driver and most of the passengers, she 
represents rich, demanding America. 
And she is somehow associated with 
those who “sold out” France, and with 
high prices, low wages, and political 
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stalemate. In a France where “every- 
one, including the royalists, talks like 
a Communist,” Mary Farrant, who 
learned from her father to love and, 
she thought, to understand the coun- 
try, is hopelessly lost. 

While she is still, like a bewildered 
Alice, trying to puzzle out the pattern 
presented by the microcosm of pas- 
sengers, the bus hurtles over a guard 
rail and into “the deep blue bow! of 
space.” Mary and the General’s widow 
beside whom she sat in the bus are 
among the survivors. When she is well 
again, Mary takes up the now greatly 
obscured puzzle of finding out about 
France, and about herself as well. 
She finds one answer in the company 
of the Algerian cripple, Marrakech, 
“part man, part vermin”; Vaillant, 
the village schoolmaster and symbol 
of a resurgent France, provides an- 
other. Out of it all there comes a clear 
affirmation of the bond between 
France and America, but only after a 
great allegorical welter. After a bril- 
liant beginning, The Seagull on the 
Step runs down hill like its heavily 
symbolic bus. Nonetheless, few can 
write with Kay Boyle’s magic, and 
few writers achieve her artistic and 
political seriousness. 


DAY OF RECKONING 

by Ralph de Toledano 

Holt. $3.00 
Mr. de Toledano is well and favorably 
known for his important non-fiction 
studies of Communist intrigue and 
espionage. Day of Reckoning, his first 
novel, has the ring of authenticity; 
the author’s direct, inside knowledge 
of Communism’s “great booby trap 
against humanity” gives authority to 
his hero’s desperate struggle in “a 
vast netherworld of intrigue and si- 
lence and stealthy vainglory.” The 
signs of recognition between spy and 
spy, “the old surveillance trick,” the 
jargon of betrayal—they are all here. 

Nonetheless, Day of Reckoning lacks 
distinction as a novel. Paul Castelar’s 
quest for the murderer of Gino Ros- 
selli, on a trail that leads from New 
York to San Juan, a quest full of rever- 
berations from the Spanish Civil War, 
is compelling and convincing. But 
where fiction takes over to fill out 
truth, conviction lags. Mr. Toledano 
assumes a style which is part-Greene 
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and part-Spillane. Castelar is a Ham- 
let one minute—and the most banal 
quotations from Shakespeare are 
worked in at the “thoughtful” mo- 
ments—and a bored Lothario the next. 
Most disturbing is the concept he has 
of himself as “surgeon.” He tracks 
down Gino’s murderer and cuts him 
from life as a surgeon would cut away 
dead tissue. “There would be no hell 
for the surgeon,” he tells himself, 
“now or at the hour of death.” It is 
this kind of mannered glibness which 
keeps Paul from being recognizably 
human and his problem from being 
intensely conveyed or felt. 


NOBLE IN REASON 

by Phyllis Bentley 

Macmillan. $3.50 
Noble in Reason is “the history of my 
self-mastery,” says Christopher Jar- 
mayne, its Yorkshireman protagonist- 
narrator. With the quiet skill which 
has given us a series of notable novels, 
Miss Bentley depicts the events which, 
Jarmayne concluded, “held up the 
mirror to my personality and forced 
me to see reflected there, superim- 
posed on my own and touching it at 
many points, that of my father.” 

Edward Jarmayne, the father, had 
married considerably beneath him in 
social status and had gone to a new 
locality in Yorkshire where he would 
not be known. To young Christopher 
his father seemed a fierce Victorian, a 
martinet. He idolized his indolent, 
easy-going mother. When he, the last 
of the sons to do so, discovered she 
was a chronic drinker, he blamed his 
father. Christopher was tormented at 
school by a bully who later became 
his brother-in-law. Christopher is a 
long time “finding himself’; as a cal- 
low youth he is the innocent cause of 
one brother’s suicide, and a bit later 
he is duped into providing a name for 
another brother’s son. For a long time 
he is forced to remain in the family 
mill; finally he escapes to London 
and a career of some literary distinc- 
tion. His life may be drab, but there 
is vivid interest in his attempts to 
understand himself and his gradual 
realization of the true natures of his 
father and brothers. This may not be 
one of Miss Bentley’s best, but it is im- 
possible for her to write without 








“May it reach many hearts.” 


—JOHN LaF ARGE, S.J. 


THE 


THIRD DOOR 


The Autobiography of an 
American Negro Woman 


By ELLEN TARRY. She was 
born and raised in Alabama, in 
the midst of violent and bitter 
race relations. Educated in a 
convent school, she was con- 
verted to Catholicism. Her work 
for the inter-racial Friendship 
Houses in Harlem and Chicago 
is nationally known. Her life- 
story is filled with dramatic, 
tragic and amusing stories of 
both races, North and South. 
“The Third Door is an honest 
book, written with courage and 
dignity, full of hope for all men 
everywhere.”—BisHop BERNARD 
J. Suem. “Will greatly help to 
promote better understanding 
between different groups and 
races. Straightforward. courage- 
ous, direct and human, her spirit 
is Christian and Catholic.” 
Rev. Joun LaFareer, S.J. 


At all bookstores $3.50 
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deeply engaging the reader in the 
struggles, the perceptions, and the at- 
tempts at self-understanding of her 
characters. 


MY LORD ESSEX 
by Olive Eckerson 
Holt. $4.50 

It may be, as a prominent critic once 
suggested, that Prince Hamlet is 
Shakespeare’s attempt to understand 
the great Elizabethan enigma that was 
the Earl of Essex. Robert Devereux, 
second Earl, was the “favorite” (Miss 
Eckerson suggests, the lover) of Eliza- 
beth Tudor, succeeding his_ step- 
father, the Earl of Leicester. Deve- 
reux, who had some Plantagenet 
blood and thus a vague connection 
with the throne, was impetuous, rash, 
moody, personally brave, but far from 
brilliant as a military leader. Fearing, 
or pretending to fear, that the succes- 
sion would pass to the Spanish In- 
fanta, and perhaps hoping to seize the 
crown for himself, he raised the most 
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feckless and futile rebellion in all of 
English history. 

Essex is Miss Eckerson’s protagonist, 
but by no means is he presented here 
uncritically as hero. (Lord Bacon and 
Sir Robert Cecil, along with the sin- 
ister, ambiguous Sir Walter Raleigh, 
are the villains.) Essex was his own 
most implacable enemy; his greed, his 
unbrooked temper and passions, and 
his incredible vacillations (which 
were extremely Hamlet-like) were his 
undoing even more than the plots of 
his enemies. They merely placed him 
in awkward positions, knowing he 
would do the rest himself. The char- 
acters in My Lord Essex are extremely 
well done. Elizabeth herself is a 
minor triumph; her wig, her ulcers 
and her headaches all help the charac- 
terization. Miss Eckerson does not 
sentimentalize the Essex-Elizabeth sit- 
uation as Maxwell Anderson did, nor 
is she as unfair to both as Strachey 
was. 

Good adult historical fare. 


FIM oie New Books 


A RETREAT FOR LAY PEOPLE 
by Ronald Knox 
Sheed & Ward. 

This is unsurpassable spiritual read- 


$3.00 


ing. Monsignor Knox loves the virtue 
of serenity but I’m sure he will par- 
don an American reviewer’s exuberant 
praise. Being shipwrecked on a desert 
island could be a happy experience 
if you had this book along. 

There are three groups of medita- 
tions. The first deals with basic con- 
siderations such as “Fear of Death,” 
“The World to Come,” and “Love of 
God.” The second comprises reflec- 
tions on the life and death of Our 
Lord, and the third part discusses 
practical needs and problems of every- 
day life. Two Holy Hour meditations 
are also included in the volume. 

In the Preface, the author speaks of 
“a varied menu.” There is not only a 
refreshing variety of topics but also 


what the author describes as “a diver- 
sity in mood,” some of the material 
having been originally designed for 
school-boy audiences, some for sober 
war-time listeners. 

Monsignor Knox, here as elsewhere, 
has a habit of stimulating his readers 
by startling them with the unexpected, 
but eventually coming out on the side 
of the angels. He tells for instance, 
how John Wesley was disedified by 
the sight of Irish agitators breaking 
down on the scaffold after they had 
received the Last Sacraments. How 
cowardly of professed Christians, we 
say to ourselves. But Knox then 
shows that Wesley’s own stoic imper- 
turbability was an ecstatic sort of reli- 
gion and that Christian fortitude 
means not an absence of physical fear 
but a resolve to do one’s duty while 
afraid. 

His approach to the old problems 
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of the spiritual life is uniquely un- 
conventional, fresh and original. His 
manner of treatment is at times play- 
ful but it is the play of a profound 
mind focusing upon a point of deep 
significance. Even topic headings 
themselves show this _ inimitably 
Knoxian turn: “Death As Achieve- 
ment,” “The Second Conversion,” 
“Our Lord’s Disregard of Appear- 
ances.” His imagery and illustrations 
are powerfully conceived. He remarks 
how the priest, from the Consecration 
of the Mass onwards, holds his thumbs 
and forefingers pressed together “as if 
contact with the host had driven a nail 
through them.” 

Never have I read Passion litera- 
ture as instructive and impressive as 
“Holy Hour—The Mass and the Life 
of Christ.” He shows the Mass as rep- 
resenting the four main stages of 
Christ’s life. In the first part, the 
priest’s attitude mirrors the humilia- 
tion of the Infancy: at the Offertory, 
there is the self-oblation of the Pub- 
lic Life: in the Canon, the priest 
stands in the attitude of Crucifixion 
and the Communion finds him reflect- 
ing the glory that shone out of the 
Ascension. 

“Our Lady’s Serenity” is Knox’s 
portrait of Mary as Our Lady of Wal- 
singham with great calmness and a 
mother’s smile. “The Use of God’s 
Creatures” attacks the age-old prob- 
lem of the respective roles of the 
negative and the affirmative in the 
spiritual life. What sanity and rich 
wisdom in the concluding criterion of 
spirituality: “The thing which comes 
first is your job.” 

This book is not for everyone. It 
presumes a rather high educational 
and intellectual level in the reader, 
but the intelligent lay Catholic will 
find it indescribably practical in its 
advice and cheerfully warm in inspira- 
tion. JoHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


TOLERANCE AND THE CATHOLIC: 
A Symposium 
translated by George Lamb 
Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
This book fairly bristles with impor- 
tant issues, many of which remain un- 


solved. In a sense, the eight authors 
are pioneers—laboring to make 
changeless Catholic principles accept- 
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able to an ever-changing world, try- 
ing to render complex theological 
problems intelligible to the layman. 
Professor Aubert, who contributed so 
fine a volume to the Fliche-Martin 
History of the Church, points out that 
in the nineteenth century, ecclesiastical 
directives were promulgated without 
the qualifications that are necessary 
for the understanding of them at the 
present time. Canon Dondeyne under- 
takes to construct a rational justifica- 
tion of the collaboration that Catholics 
should exercise in dealing with non- 
Catholics. The Dominican, Father 
Léonard—who by the way, cites Fa- 
ther John Courtney Murray on Blan- 
shard—reminds us that the theory of 
the civil equality of all forms of wor- 
ship does no damage to the rights of 
God. His fellow Dominican, Father 
Olivier, draws attention to the fact 
that after the religious anarchy cre- 
ated by skepticism and indifferentism 
had disappeared, Catholics acquired a 
better idea of the rights of conscience. 
The Dominican, Father Congar, makes 
plain that Catholics have now gotten 
rid of the old hypothesis that the State 
should be subordinated to the juris- 
diction of the Church as one power to 
another. 

It must be admitted that this book 
does not provide easy reading. The 
authors have had to grapple with diffi- 
culties much too complex for simple 
presentation or hasty solution; and 
moreover they had to confide their 
manuscripts to a translator who in- 
evitably would be more anxious to be 
literal than to be clear. We should re- 
member that our forefathers in the 
faith waited—more or less patiently — 
for centuries, before authoritative for- 
mulas were devised even for certain 
truths of revelation. 

JosEpH McSortey, C.S.P. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
EDITH SITWELL 

Vanguard. $6.50 
This thick volume of Edith Sitwell’s 
work is a monument to the poetic taste 
and achievement of our time—a time 
extending roughly and _ significantly 
from Verlaine to the atom bomb. Its 
varied but exotic contents are for the 
poetry student rather than the general 
reader. 
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There are interesting resemblances 

always barring the physical — be- 
tween Dame Edith Sitwell and the late 
Amy Lowell. Both women were lead- 
ers in the avant garde poetic move- 
ments of their times, both brought to 
their apostolate wide scholarship and 
devotion, the backing of family wealth 
and distinction—along with a strong 
sense of self-dramatization. But the 
innovations of free verse and imagism 
seem mild .compared to the Sitwell 
ambiguities, and her experiments in 
“abstract” poems or “patterns in 
sound.” Hieratic symbolism has its 
place in poetry: but even so great a 
genius as Yeats—whose influence on 
the present poet is manifest—seems to 
most of us greater in the lyric simplic- 
ity of his earlier work. Dame Edith 
Sitwell can herself write with ballad 
simplicity when she chooses. She can 
also write hauntingly of bird and 
beast, of love and age and death, and 
of Christ, the ultimate Fire who will 
“burn away the cold in the heart of 
man.” And probably no poet has yet 
written more shatteringly of the im- 
plications of Hiroshima. With per- 


sonalities, from Saul to Mary Stuart, 


she is less convincing. To the present 
reviewer she seems, like Amy Lowell 
and Yeats himself—at her best when 
forgetting cerebral technicalities. 
After all, should a book of poems re- 
quire fifty pages of explanatory notes 
by its author? 
KATHERINE Breéoy. 

THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST 

by Friedrich Jurgensmeier 

Sheed & Ward. $5.00 
Friedrich Jurgensmeier was ordained 
a priest in 1915. He spent twelve years 
in parochial work and then became 
successively spiritual director, vice- 
rector and rector of the archdiocesan 
seminary of Paderborn. His profound 
work on the Mystical Body as the basic 
principle of the spiritual life grew 
largely out of his seminary experience 
with young theologians. It appeared 
initially in German in 1933 when it 
was translated by Harriet Strauss. 
The present English edition is also 
the work of Harriet Strauss who has 
aimed to bring the previous work into 
complete harmony with the most re- 
cent papal teaching. 
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The idea of Father Jurgensmeier 
was to construct an organic, uniform 
idea of ascetical theology upon the 
basic doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
Accordingly, he divided his work into 
two parts. In the first part he pre- 
sents St. Paul’s teaching on the Mys- 
tical Body and outlines its position in 
God’s plan for man’s salvation. In the 
second, and by far the longer part, he 
proceeds with clarity and with deep 
insight to show how the entire Chris- 
tian life is an organic development 
of living and growing in Christ. 

A competent and industrious reader 
will be satisfied that Father Jurgens- 
meier succeeded in his aim. A casual 
reader is not likely to get from cover 
to cover, but even forays into this 
wealth of material can be interesting 
and rewarding. 

Joun J. Keatrne, C.S.P. 


COMMUNISM, CONFORMITY AND 
CIVIL LIBERTIES 

by Samuel A. Stouffer 

Doubleday. $4.00 
This volume represents the results of 
a survey of American public opinion 
conducted last year. More than 500 
skilled interviewers questioned 5,000 
average citizens and 1,500 community 
leaders. The author is Professor of 
Sociology at Harvard. 

Contrary to reports of “the climate 
of fear and hysteria” obtaining in 
America, this survey shows that few 
Americans are really worried either 
by the internal Communist threat or 
by any threat to civil liberties. As a 
general rule, community leaders prove 
to be more tolerant of Communists, 
atheists, et al., than do the average 
Americans. One long-suspected but 
nevertheless shocking revelation is the 
ignorance of current affairs on the part 
of our citizens. Thirty per cent of 
Americans polled in this survey could 
not even name McCarthy as a Con- 
gressional investigator of Communism. 
One surprising result is that a large 
majority of Americans in this survey 
approve “wiretapping” to get evidence 
against Reds and also favor the report- 
ing of Red suspects to the FBI. 

A survey of this type is helpful in 
pointing out to the Press, Radio, TV 
and community leaders their responsi- 
bility in awakening the people from 
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their sleep. One wonders, however, if 
it may not do a disservice by encour- 
aging conformity: the politician may 
consult the tabulated voice of the peo- 
ple rather than his own conscience in 
forming his opinions and making his 
decisions. 
JoHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


THE DAY LINCOLN WAS SHOT 

by Jim Bishop 

Harpers. $3.75 
Up to very recently the Civil War has 
always been reported in the dimension 
of the super-colossal. The kind of writ- 
ing that began with the memoirs of 
the great generals and the encyclo- 
pedic biographies of Lincoln that ap- 
peared so frequently, give the Civil 
War and the American Presidency 
a panorama fit only for Cinemascope. 
The figures in the drama are gigantic, 
and the battles and decisions are so 
heroic in scope that we forget that they 
were only mortals who acted out the 
roles in America’s Tragedy. 

Fortunately something has been 
done about this. Newspapermen have 
written history — readable, absorbing 
accounts of the personalities involved 
—which make the Civil War a fasci- 
nating epoch. Bruce Catton certainly 
deserved the Pulitzer Prize for his 
vignettes of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, and we would not be surprised 
to find that Jim Bishop would merit 
it as well. 

The Day Lincoln Was Shot is a 
twenty-four hour account of the last 
day of Lincoln’s Life. It begins at 
7:00 A. M., when the melancholy man 
in the White House announced that he 
had a dream in which he saw himself 
laid out in a casket; and it ends ex- 
actly twenty-four hours later when 
the President died. 

You will find enough suspense in 
this book to suit Alfred Hitchcock; 
and there are plenty of intimate de- 
tails of all the characters in that last 
day as Bishop scrutinizes them with 
his super-microscope, and we find out 
the kind of persons Stanton and Mrs. 
Surrat and John Wilkes Booth really 
were. Jim Bishop, formerly Execu- 
tive Editor of the Catholic Digest, is 
certainly a great authority on April 
15, 1865, since for twenty-five years he 
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The Saint of the Atom Bomb 


By Josef Schilliger, translated by David 
Heimann—The absorbing, true story of the 
Japanese scientist, patriot, and Catholic, Dr. 
Paul Nagai, who was caught in the atomic 
blast in Nagasaki in 1945. A compelling 
account of human courage and saintly sac- 
rifice. $2.50 


The Christian Imagination 


Studies in Religious Thought 


By Justus George Lawler, with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. John M. Oesterreicher—A 
series of vigorous essays centering about 
certain aspects of Catholic thought that 
have deep significance for present-day man. 
Vital questions such as the meaning of 
Christian love, the education of youth, and 
true reform within the Church are squarely 
faced and sanely discussed. $3.00 





Treasure Untold 


Reflections on the Apostles’ Creed 


By Rev. Albert J. Shamon—The truths of 
the Catholic faith are clearly summarized 
for us in the Apostles’ Creed. Father 
Shamon takes each article of the Creed in 
turn and gives a point-by-point analysis of 
its meaning. The many lessons, drawn 
from this mine of inexhaustible riches, are 
brought home to us by pleasant anecdotes 
and simple explanations that appeal to the 
heart as well as to the mind. $3.50 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart 


By Louis Verheylezoon, S.J.—The author 
treats that aspect of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart which was made popular by 
St. Margaret Mary; i.e., he concentrates 
on the more modern forms which the 
Church has not only encouraged but made 
her own. Recommended for all who wish 
to acquire a reasoned and exhausted know!l- 
edge of this great devotion. $3.75 


The Heart of Christ 


By Jean Galot, S.J., translated by John 
Chapin—By contemplating our Lord’s inner 
life as described in the Gospels Father 
Galot attempts to discover the intimate 
thoughts of the heart of Christ. He con- 
siders Christ’s heart in four ways: as 
dominated by love for His Father; as ten- 
derly devoted to His Mother; as consumed 
with love for men; and as the perfect 
image of the Father. $3.50 
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has kept notebooks on each of the 
hours of that fatal day. While this 
book certainly is authoritative, it does 
not sound that way, but reads as easily 
as tomorrow’s newspaper. If you 
know someone who likes to read his- 
tory and is tired of World War II, give 
him this book of Bishop’s and he will 
be fascinated by it. 
Ricuarp Watsu, C.S.P. 


THE THIRD REVOLUTION 

by Karl Stern 

Harcourt, Brace. $4.00 
This is a book on the reconciliation of 
psychoanalysis and religion by the 
author of the best-seller, Pillar of Fire, 
the head of the department of psychia- 
try at the University of Ottawa, and 
a recent convert to the Church. 

Not only is there no conflict be- 
tween psychoanalysis and religion, 
says Dr. Stern, but there is actually a 
deep rapport. Dr. Stern’s orientation 
is Freudian (indeed from his work 
one would never suspect that there 
was any other approach to the prob- 
lems of psychiatry), but he dismisses 
Freud’s anti-religious polemic as not 
basic to the system. What is basic is 
simply the profoundly personalistic 
approach. The personalistic approach 
constitutes a revolution—the third 
revolution—in psychological and per- 
haps in scientific method itself. Psy- 
chology is no longer mechanistic in 
its approach; it proceeds by empathy, 
“einfuhling,” and the establishment of 
an “I-thou” relationship. It is on this 
basis that Stern finds a deep rapport 
between psychoanalysis and religion. 
Both deal with the person as a person 
and not merely as an object. As Stern 
sees it, psychoanalytic empathy is akin 
to Thomistic knowledge of connat- 
urality and to Christian charity. It is 
interesting to note that Stern takes 
Catholic universities to task for their 
impersonal approach to the science of 
psychology. 

Stern writes with fervor 
viction. His book has been 
quite a favorable reception by many 
Catholics whose desire to reconcile 
science and religion exceeds their 
critical faculty. In actual fact Stern’s 
book raises more problems than it 
solves. In the first place, he does not 
seem to distinguish between the psy- 


and con- 
accorded 
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cho-therapeutic art and the body of 
scientific doctrine which ought to 
illumine and direct it and which, in 
any case, the psychoanalysts profess 
to derive from their clinical experi- 
ence. The fact that the psychoanalyst 
has not fallen into the pitfall of a 
mechanistic or behavioristic psychol- 
ogy is good, but this does not necessa- 
rily make the conclusions that he does 
draw either true or acceptable. 

The fact that psychoanalysis does 
not accord with the ordinary method- 
ology of science is clear. Stern calls 
this a revolution in scientific method. 
Others, like naturalistic psychologist 
Jastrow and religious psychologist 
Allers, simply call it unscientific. In 
any case, it seems clear that Stern’s 
own reconciliation of science and re- 
ligion is by the denial of science as 
ordinarily understood. To this re- 
viewer it seems that the real value of 
Stern’s work lies in the fact that he 
has unconsciously exposed the basic 
weakness of the Freudian method. If 
anything, Freudianism’s emphasis on 
the personalistic is philosophic and 
not scientific. As such, it is not a 
third revolution in science but a naive 


attempt at a philosophy. 
James J. Macuine, C.S.P. 


CHRISTIAN MATURITY 

by John Donohue, S.J. 

P. J. Kenedy. $3.00 
Father Donohue has undertaken to set 
forth the role of religion in character 
development, and he addresses him- 
self to a society in need of such guid- 
ance. As he says, “a high level of 
technical culture is not automatically 
paralleled by a mature religious cul- 
ture.” Our first aim must, of course, 
be God Himself, but “we American 
Catholics . .. live in an hour and a 
locale where a great obligation falls 
on us corporately ... what is wanted 
if America is to find its soul, is a body 
of Christian people . . . in the words 
of Minutius Felix, that does not orate 
about great deeds, but lives them.” 

So Father Donohue insists upon the 
obligation of each individual Christian 
“to translate into action the great 
dogmas he professes and to live out 
the Christian plan of life. Because 
that life focuses on God it has pur- 
pose; because it focuses on Jesus it 
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expands to maturity under the impulse 
of a code which has nothing in com- 
mon with perfervid emotionalism; be- 
cause it focuses on the Church it links 
itself to all other men in a spirit very 
different from the cosmic curiosity of 
the front page.” 
Epwarp H. Peters, C.S.P. 


CATHOLIC APPROACHES TO MODERN 
DILEMMAS AND ETERNAL TRUTHS 
edited by Elizabeth Pakenham 
Farrar, Strauss. $3.50 
There are many things in the contem- 
porary world that are opposed to the 
fullness of Christian life. Some are 
more or less peculiar to our own 
times. Others are problems of long 
standing. In Catholic Approaches ten 
competent Catholics have written a 
series of essays on what they consider 
some of the more difficult questions 
confronting not only Catholics, but, 
in some measure, all Christians. 
These essays fall into several cate- 
gories. Father D’Arcy, S.J., and Doug- 
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THE BROWNSON READER, edited 
by Alvan S. Ryan (Kenedy. $4.50). 
There is a modest but lively renewal 
of interest in Brownson at the present 
time. Many of his problems are our 
problems, viz., Church and State, De- 
mocracy and Liberty. This anthology 
of Brownson’s essays has been com- 
piled by an Associate Professor of 
Notre Dame: the excerpted essays are 
arranged in sections according to gen- 
eral topics, and in each section the 
essays are in chronological order, thus 
showing the development of the great 
journalist’s thought. Unnecessary il- 
lustrative examples, repetitions, etc., 
have been deleted from the essays. A 
very commendable feature of the vol- 
ume is that writings composed before 
his conversion are represented as well 
as Brownson’s Catholic writings. 

The selections bear evidence of the 
peerless journalist’s extraordinary 
knowledge of Religion, Civilization, 
Literature, Philosophy, Education and 
Politics. They call forth our admira- 
tion for his devastating logic and free- 
swinging style, but they also elicit re- 
grets for that asperity that defeated 


3\ 
las Woodruff venture into philosophy. 
The former discusses the problem of 
evil; the latter analyzes the mind that 
will not commit itself to the Church’s 
answer to life. Lord Pakenham writes 
on the Catholic in politics with par- 
ticular reference to British politics, 
but with more far-reaching theory. In 
the broad realm of sociology Father 
William F. Lynch, S.J., has a provoca- 
tive essay on divisiveness in the 
United States, and Archbishop Mat- 
thew has an enlightening one on Af- 
rica. George Temple gets into the re- 
ligious versus science squabble, and 
David Jones introduces some religion 
to art qua art. E. B. Strauss, Lady Pak- 
enham and Nicolete Gray write on sex, 
marriage and the rearing of children. 
Each one to his own taste in evalu- 
ating a symposium, but this reviewer, 
without discounting the value of the 
other contributions, found Father 
Lynch and Lady Pakenham providing 
the major interest. 
JoHN J. Keatina, C.S.P. 


NOTICES 


his hopes for a wider audience among 
the Catholics of America. 


FROM THE OTHER SIDE: A Look 
Into the Catholic Church, by Betty Jean 
Jeffries (Bruce. $2.50). One of the 
unique features of this book of popular 
apologetics is that it was written while 
the author was gradually ridding her- 
self of her early bigotry and moving 
slowly toward Catholicism. She is at 
present known to a_ widely-spread 
multitude of readers who follow her 
writings in various Catholic publica- 
tions. The small book tells in simple 
language what it was that made the 
deepest impression on her during the 
days of her early approach to the 
Church and what it was on the other 
hand which made comparatively little 
impression upon her. Briefly she 
learned most from people — bigoted 
anti-Catholics and graciously spiritual 
Catholics. The book is so filled with 
quotable passages that one cannot pos- 
sibly quote even half of it. So this re- 
viewer has decided to present his copy 
to a new convert and to purchase sev- 
eral other copies. 

SEVEN BASKETS, by Isidore O’Brien, 
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O.F.M. (St. Anthony Guild. $2.00). 
These are not just “run-of-the-mill” 
essays, but a group of writings which 
received an _ enthusiastic reception 
when they first appeared individually. 
The title is reminiscent of the baskets 
used to gather the fragments after the 
miracle of the Loaves and Fishes. 
Written in simple style but richly sug- 
gestive, the 25 brief chapters point out 
practical applications of the truths of 
faith, They form a well-written and 
helpful book. 

CRUSADE IN ASIA, by Carlos P. 
Romulo (John Day. $4.00). Americans 
have a high regard for this author, 
and well they should, for he has been 
consistently their friend. Personally 
known in this country by his books 
and lectures, honored for his years of 
activity as journalist, soldier, states- 
man, professor, he is generally and 
justly regarded as typical of the Fili- 
pinos who understand, and are under- 
stood by, Americans. Here he presents 
the enlightened political views to 
which he has been consistently faith- 
ful; and he gives abundant evidence 
of his tireless energy. That he has 


been a loyal supporter of General Mac- 
Arthur adds to his popularity with far- 


sighted Americans. 

VORKUTA, by Joseph Scholmer 
(Holt. $3.75). There has been a cer- 
tain amount of publicity lately on the 
subject of “book-burning,” that is to 
say, on the secreting in dark corners 
of works that dealers are reluctant to 
sell—not because the volumes in ques- 
tion are obscene, but because they 
expose the evils of Communists. 
Among the books that have been thus 
equivalently “burned” is the one 
named above. The reader will easily 
perceive why Soviet sympathizers 
would like to destroy this book; for it 
comes from a medical doctor who sur- 
vived the three years he was forced 
to spend in an Arctic prison that con- 
tained a quarter of a million slave 
workers. His pages give a frightening 
account of the scenes he himself wit- 
nessed. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF HISTORI- 
OGRAPHY, edited by Matthew A. Fitz- 
simons, Alfred G. Pundt and Charles 
E. Nowell (Stackpole. $4.75). Twenty- 
five authors from almost as many uni- 
versities, ranging from Pére Lacroix, 
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O.P., of the University of Montreal, to 
Henry Adams of the University of 
California, discussing various periods, 
have given us much more than the his- 
tory of history-writing. This volume 
might well serve to outline the develop- 
ment of thought and culture. 

PRECEPTS, by Edward Roelker, 
S.T.D., J.C.D. (St. Anthony Guild. 
$3.50). This is an excellent detailed 
study of “precepts” in the specific 
sense of Canon 24—a command given 
by a competent Superior to an individ- 
ual person. Dr. Roelker discusses such 
problems as the subject, the matter, 
the duration, the extent of obligation; 
the duration and cessation of pre- 
cepts; and the appeal from them. 

THE SILENT CHURCH, by Lino Gus- 
soni and Aristede Brunello (Veritas. 
$5.00). The authors of this book—one 
a graduate of the Lateran University 
in Rome and the other a skilled archi- 
vist—have here incorporated accounts 
of the savage persecutions endured by 
the Catholic Church under Soviet 
domination in Russia, Poland, the 
Baltic States, and in annexed areas 
occupied by Catholics in Rumania, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. The volume is a 
valuable source of facts, figures and 
documentary records in the countries 
described—all of it arranged in so or- 
derly a fashion that readers may easily 
follow the story. The book has unique 
value. 

THE ARMENIAN COMMUNITY, by 
Sarkis Atamian (Philosophical Li- 
brary. $4.75). The subtitle, “the his- 
torical development of a social and 
ideological conflict,” lessens somewhat 
expectations aroused by the title it- 
self; and the preface warns us that 
the author has “paid no attention to 
the minority of important and influ- 
ential Armenian Catholics and Protes- 
tants.” What we have here is mostly 
an account of the struggle between 
pro and anti-Communist elements in 
the Armenian Apostolic (i.e. schis- 
matic) Church. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY, by W. A. 
Pantin (Cambridge University Press. 
$5.00). This book, based on lectures 
given in the University of Cambridge 
in 1948, will be appreciated mainly, 
perhaps exclusively, by serious read- 





ers for whom it is obviously intended. 
It deals with various aspects of the 
Church—political, social, educational, 
doctrinal, literary, moral, mystical. 
Aided by learned friends, among 
whom were two Dominicans, a Jesuit 
and a Benedictine, the author has 
covered an enormous field; and he 
presents the results of his studies in a 
scholarly fashion quite beyond re- 
proach, 

LETTERS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
FRANCOIS DE FENELON, edited by 
Thomas S. Kepler (World. $1.50). 
Reflecting the spirit of St. Francis de 
Sales to whom Fénelon was devoted, 
these pages contain admirable selec- 
tions fit for devotional reading. Many 
a reader will be stirred to deeper in- 
terest in spiritual things and to new 
attempts at unselfish living by the 
author’s ability to combine sweet rea- 
sonableness with the call to self-sacri- 
fice. However, the Introduction leaves 
something to be desired. It would 
have been better to describe Jansenism 
as an attempt to interpret the teaching 
of St. Augustine, rather than as an at- 
tempt to revive his teaching. 

HAITI: THE BLACK REPUBLIC, by 
Seldon Rodman (Devin-Adair. $5.00). 
Some readers will wish that this book 
had been completely either a histori- 
ical sketch or else a guide book. 
Others again may be pleased that it is 
partly both, although completely nei- 
ther. The text of over 160 pages and 
the forty-eight pages of fine half-tones, 
together with several additions, in- 
cluding maps and a glossary, will pro- 
voke new interest in the fast-growing, 
and perhaps least known, small neigh- 
bor of ours. 

THEY HAVE TAKEN ROOT, by Sis- 
ter Mary Eunice Mousel, O.S.F. (Book- 
man Associates. $5.00) outlines the 
development of the Sisters of the Third 
Order of St. Francis of the Holy Fam- 
ily, and emphasizes the significant 
contribution made by the community 
to the growth of the Church in the 
Middle West. 

MARIA DE GUADALUPE, by Kenneth 
R. Campbell (Pageant Press. $3.00) 
comes from a former yeoman in the 
U. S. Navy who describes against the 
background of Mexican customs, the 
appearance of Our Lady of Guadulupe 
to the humble peasant, Juan Diego. 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE, THE MAGA- 
ZINE OF HISTORY, Vol. VI, No. 2, 
edited by James Parton (American 
Heritage Publishing Co. 95). This 
unique publishing venture, sponsored 
by the American Association for State 
and Local History and by the Society 
of American Historians, is devoted to 
fascinating accounts of various epi- 
sodes in our country’s history. It ap- 
pears in hard-cover book format. This 
issue contains twelve articles, hand- 
somely illustrated, which range from 
stories about John Brown, and the 
Tipperary-born imposter, Lola Montez, 
to the four presidents described by 
Vice-Admiral Wilson, aide to Coolidge, 
Hoover, Roosevelt and Truman. 
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Father 
Conway 


the great mission priest of the Paulist Fathers 
presents The Miniature Question Box. As the 
most popular source-book of Catholic informa- 
tion, his classic. THe Question Box, has 
sold well beyond the 3,000,000 
mark and has been translated 


into six languages. 


This pocket edition, while abridged, retains all 
of the stimulating dash and verve that flavor the 
style of the original. The inquirer, the prospective 
convert, the pamphlet rack, the mission stand, 
the chaplain, the teacher, will welcome The 
Miniature Question Box. It answers directly the 
intellectual and moral difficulties of inquirers, 


widens their field of study, and presents replies 
to questions selected out of a total of 250,000 
received during a period of some fifty years. 


50c a single copy 


$40.00 the 100 postpaid 












































College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. cience, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches- 
ter Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. ke for eee. and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted — 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of ary. 
Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. . 




















College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For infermation address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 

















TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. | 























Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 


Strong college preparation and general course 


Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics 


EstasuisHep 1847. 





| 
| Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Write for catalogue. 














Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Giris 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. — 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 















































Choice Havana Filler! 
What Greater Smoking 
Pleasure Could Any 
Cigar Give You? 


Popular Since I§74 














—, * G Sullivan Inc. Manchester, N. H. 








CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 


them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster : 


WALTER F. SHEEHAN 








Aux Fine Herbs 


ow Sexton blends for you the secret 
potpourri that Paris chefs have long 
guarded . . . an exquisite bouquet of herbs 
that transforms soups and stews . . . that 
makes roasts and steaks truly Lucullan. 
Aux Fine Herbs is so subtle it defies de- 
scription. 

It's one of many Sexton spices, gathered 
from sunny hillsides of far-away lands and 
herb gardens here at home. Aromatic in- 
gredients milled, blended and instantly 
sealed in Sexton’s spice plants to lend pi- 
quancy to almost any favorite dish. 








LaSalle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school un- 
der Christian Brothers. Accredited 
college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual 
progress, physical fitness. Senior 
ROTC. 160-acre campus. 72nd year. 
50 miles from New York City. Write 
for catalog. 


Box O, Ookdale, L. I., N. Y. 

















Judy Recommends Our Lady’s Color Books 


Judy, like thousands of other little girls and boys, likes the new Color Books. There 
is a whole series of ten Color Books on Our Lady. Inspired by the Marian Year, 
these ten Color Books teach the lessons of Our Lady's various apparitions while 
providing fun with crayons and water colors. These are all ready for little hands 
to color. 


OUR LADY COLOR BOOKS @ THE SAINTS COLOR BOOKS 


Text by Mary Fabyan W indeatt 


Illustrations by Gedge Harmon 


. OUR LADY GUADALUPE 
. OUR LADY THE MEDAL 
. OUR LADY LA SALETTE 
. OUR LADY LOURDES 

. OUR LADY PONTMAIN 
. OUR LADY PELLEVOISIN 


1 . CHRISTOPHER 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7. OUR LADY KNOCK 
8 

Q 

10 

25 


. PHILOMENA 

. MEINRAD 

. ANTHONY OF PADUA 

. JOAN OF ARC 

. TERESA OF AVILA 
KATERI, LILY OF THE MOHAWKS 
. OUR LADY FATIMA ST. PIUS X 

OUR LADY BEAURAING . ST. DOMINIC SAVIO 

. OUR LADY BANNEUX . ST. MARIA GORETTI 


5e each book, 5 copies $1.00 35e each book, 4 copies $1.00 


CVMIASWN— 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS COLOR BOOK THE EASTER COLOR BOOK 


Price 35c Price 35c 
Order from Your Bookstore, or from 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 
St. Meinrad, Indiana Room 323 





























Leonardo’s Immortal Masterprece 


Recreated for the A ges 


Here is a book which tells the inspiring story of a leading American artist's 
duel with the ravages of time to save a work of genius—of how Lumen Winter 
traveled to Italy to paint the only recreation ever made of Leonardo Da Vinci's 
great masterpiece, The Last Supper, in full size and color. 


There is probably no Christian living today who has not directly or in- 
directly been affected by this great masterpiece. 


THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO DA VINCI by Lumen Martin 
Winter (with text by Harrison Kinney and including full color reproduction of 
the replica) is a book every Catholic should read— a book for all lovers of art. 


130 pp. 
46 ill. 
Leonardo’s 
Last Supper 
in full color 
price: $5.00 
Coward-McCann, Inc. : . « « well- 
written, 
well edited, 
beautifully 
illustrated.” 
Worcester Telegram. 
To: COWARD-McCANN, 
210 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Please send me copies of THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO 
DA VINCI @ $5.00 each postpaid. (Copies pe.sonally autographed by the 


author, Lumen Martin Winter.) I enclose my check for 


Name 
Address 
City 























